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Next  time  you  consider  buy¬ 
ing  a  computer  system,  a  net¬ 
work,  or  application  software, 
ask  the  company  selling  it 
to  you  exactly  what  your 
options  are  for  the  future. 

Can  it  be  integrated 
with  your  existing  systems?  Is 
it  compatible  with  the  indus¬ 
try  standards  necessary  to 
insulate  applications  from 
the  differences  between  man¬ 
ufacturers?  Does  it  leave  you 
the  a b i  1  i ty^  to  adopt  new 
products  and  technologies? 

Because  chances  are 
that  even  if  a  firm  claims  its 
products  and  systems  are 
open,  implying  they're  sup¬ 
posed  to  work  with  systems 
made  by  other  companies,  it 
doesn't  mean  they’ll  work 
the  way  you’d  like  them  to. 

An  unfortunate  fact  that 
could  leave  you  little  choice 
but  to  stick  with  the  company 
that  stuck  you  in  the  first  place. 

That  is  unless  you  con¬ 
sider  Digital’s  definition  of 
freedom  of  choice. 

We  believe  there  should 
be  no  limits  to  your  freedom. 
That  you  should  have  vendor 
independence.  Application  in¬ 
teroperability  and  portability. 
And  the  power  to  use  the  best 
technologies  from  whichever 
companies  offer  them  with¬ 
out  changing  the  way  in  which 
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you  already  do  business. 

Our  conviction  has  be¬ 
come  evident  in  everything  we 
do.  In  our  approach  to  tech¬ 
nology,  services  and  solutions. 

The  ultimate  expression 
of  that  freedom  is  Network 
Application  Support  (NAS), 
a  comprehensive  implemen¬ 
tation  of  standards  for  inte¬ 
grating  applications  across  all 
your  different  networked  S3'S~ 
terns.  With  NAS,  applications 
become  impervious  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  operating 
systems.  Whether  those  oper¬ 
ating  systems  drive  prod¬ 
ucts  from  us,  IBM®,  Hewlett- 
Packard®,  Sun®,  Compaq®, 
Apple®  or  others. 

But  our  conviction  is  also 
affirmed  in  our  commitment 
to  consult  with  you  on  the 
planning,  design,  itnplemen- 
tation  and  management  of 
your  applications  and  com¬ 
puter  systems.  Evident  in  an 
extensive  offering  of  multi¬ 
vendor  support  and  service 
options  that  go  so  far  as  to 
let  you  outsource  your  entire 
information  system  to  us. 

So  if  you’re  considering 
new  solutions,  you  just 
might  want  to  talk  to  us. 
Because  when  you  want 
freedom  to  choose,  Digital 
is  your  very 
best  choice. 
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"Hello  Mike?  What  does 
hard  disk failure  mean  anyway?" 


"Mike,  we’re  spending  a  fortune  on  these 
PCs-where  is  all  this  money  going?!!" 


"Hi  Mike,  can  you  help  me?  I  can 't 
get  on  the  network." 


"I  have  some  questions  about 
this  DOS  stuff.  Gotta  minute?" 


"How  come  they  got  it  and  we  didn’t  get  it, 
huh  Mike?  What's  the  deal?  ” 


"Quick  Mike,  1  desperately  need 
a  color  monitor  for  a  big 
presentation  to  our  CEO!!" 


"Mike,  I’d  like  a  summary  of  exactly  what 
you  and  your  people  do  all  day  on  my 
desk  by  noon  tomorrow." 


"Hello  Mike,  sorry,  I  forgot 
my  password.  Again:’ 


"Yo  Mike,  there 's  some  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  side  and  this  big,  loud  buzzer 
noise. .  .Mike?  Hello,  Mike?!  ” 


A  Day  In  The  Life  Of  A  Micro  Manager. 


(’.WOMAN  PC 
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,Poor  Mike. 

He  doesn’t  know  about  the  software  product 
I  that  could  save  his  sanity-and  his 
|career:  CA-NETMAN/PC.® 

It’s  the  most  efficient  and  pro¬ 
ductive  way  to  manage,  support  CAsComputing 
1  and  analyze  your  company’s  entire  ffffffffff.f 
investment  in  PCs.  CA-NETMAN/PC  includes  five  and  enhances  the 
integrated  modules  that  cover  configuration  software  solution. 
management,  warranty,  problem,  inventory  and  maintenance 


tracking,  purchasing,  receiving,  end  user  support  (Help 
Desk),  and  management  reporting.  Through  more  than  220 
built-in  reports,  CA-NETMAN/PC  gives  you  the  Who,  What, 
Where,  When,  Why  and  How  Much  information  that  is  so 
critical  to  making  informed,  strategic,  and  profitable 
decisions.  Call  800-531-5236  in  the  U.S.  or  800-387-4048  in 
Canada  for  complete 
information.  And  if  you  see 

Mike,  do  him  a  favor.  Mrli l  U 

Give  him  our  number. 


(Computer 


Software  superior  by  design. 
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The  Vendors 

Choosing  an  outsourcer,  like  choosing  a  spouse, 
should  be  more  than  a  cosmetic  decision.  Relation¬ 
ship-minded  CIOs  should  look  closely  at  compatibil¬ 
ity  and  the  potential  for  a  long-term  alliance. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


FEATURES 


The  Shining  Example 

For  those  who  embark  on  it  rashly,  the  road  to  out¬ 
sourcing  is  fraught  with  perils.  H.J.  Heinz  took  a 
cautious,  well-thought-out  approach,  and  everything 
that  could  go  right  did. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


The  lady 
or  the  tiger  38 


A  class 
operation  46 


Alma  Motorola 

Motorola’s  massive  commitment  to  education  and 
training  can  teach  American  business  a  lesson  or 
two  about  the  connection  between  skilled  workers 
and  a  successful  corporation. 

By  Tammi  Harbert 


OUTSOURCING 


The  Decision 

To  outsource  or  not  to  outsource:  It’s  a  complex 
question  involving  issues  of  money,  people  and  pow¬ 
er.  And  according  to  some,  it’s  a  question  that 
smart  CIOs  can’t  afford  not  to  consider. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 


Outsourcing:  taking 

the  big  gulp  23 
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Now  before  you  even  begin  to  read  this,  make  sure 
you  read  the  article  on  the  left.  After  all,  that's  what  this 
ad  is  really  about.  We'll  wait. 

Are  you  done?  No  cheating  now. 

O.K.  Now  what  can  you  say  when  The  New  York 
Times  writes  an  article  like  that  about  you?  Well,  we're 

sure  we  can  think  of  a  few 
things.  First  of  all,  we'd  like 
to  tell  you  the  name.  It's 
called  the  Option  from 
Tandon.  The  world’s  first 
fully  modular  upgradable 
personal  computer. 

Which  means  it’s  the  world's 
easiest  computer  to  upgrade.  Which  means  you  don't 
have  to  throw  out  your  old  computer  just  because  you 
want  the  latest  technology.  But  if  you  really  did  read  the 
article,  you  already  knew  that.  We  were  just  testing. 

Then  we'd  like  to  tell  you  about  our  30  day  money 
back,  no  questions  asked  policy.  So  if  for  any  reason  you 
feel  that  our  new  Option  isn't  everything  The  Times 
promised  it  to  be,  you  can  return  it.  No  problem. 

Oh  and  how  can  we  forget  to  tell  you  about  our  24 
hour  information  and  technical  assistance  hotline.  With 
an  actual  live  person  standing  by,  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 


a  week,  365  days  a  year,  just  in  case  you  have  a 
question,  need  some  assistance,  or  heaven  forbid,  have 
a  problem. 

And  while  the  Times  article  did  say  that  we  supplied 
the  first  floppy  disk  drives  for  the  original  IBM®  PC, 
we'd  like  to  add  some  of  our  other  firsts,  like  our 
invention  of  the  first  removable  hard 
drive,  or  the  more  than  1 6  patents 
that  belong  to  our  top  architects. 

Now  that  you  know  all 
that  wonderful  stuff  about  us,  you 
may  need  to  know  one  more  thing. 

Our  phone  number.  It's  1-800-800-8850. 

Just  give  us  a  call  if  you  need  any  more  information. 

There  now.  That  should  keep  you  up  to  date.  Except 
for  maybe  one  more  thing. 

We  also  make  a  very  good  notebook  computer.  And 
maybe  they'll  write  about  that  one  day  soon.  Thank 
you.  We  think  that  says  it  all. 
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Out  of  the  office 
not  out  of  control 


AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card 
Essential  to  the  business  on  the  move. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


For  more  information  about  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 

1 800  222-0400,  Ext.  2150. 


As  long  as  your  employees  are  using  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
they’re  in  control  of  business  and  you’re  in  control  of  out-of-the-office 
calls.  Because  when  they  use  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
they  use  the  quality  AT&T  network  for  all  their  long  distance 
calls.  So  you’re  protected  from  the  higher  rates  charged  by 
some  other  operator  service  companies. 

You  earn  the  maximum  AT&T  discount  as  well,  because 
AT&T  offers  savings  on  calling  card  usage  with  our  interstate 
volume  discount  plans,  such  as  AT&T  PRO™  WATS  and 
MEGACOM®  WATS. 


Cost  control.  Another  AT&T  advantage. 


COLUMNS 


INSIGHTS:  SWITCHING  CHANNELS 

The  move  toward  enterprisewide  computing  is  forcing 
CIOs  to  seize  control  of  software  distribution  by  building 
new  channels  between  the  central  organization  and  end 
users. 

By  Mary  Margaret  Gibson 


STATE  OF  THE  ART:A  BUNCH  OF  NOBODIES 

When  it  comes  to  running  a  data  center,  automation  can 
bring  both  economy  and  efficiency.  And  the  ultimate  grail 
of  automation  is  completely  unattended  operation. 

By  Lucie  Juneau 


HUMAN  FACTORS:  THE  SKILLS  CRISIS 

American  business  is  fiddling  while  a  steady  decline  in 
workforce  skills  threatens  to  bum  away  its  competitive 
edge. 

By  Mike  Behar 
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“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  Information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enhancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


The  IEF™  can  help  you  deve 
unprecedented  quality,  proc 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
— the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans¬ 
action  system— in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 


Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 

Luhri7nl 


“We  are  using  the  IEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 

Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce 


“The  IEF  offers  dramatic  improvements  in 
productivity,  yet  it's  easy  to  learn.  One 
example:  We  trained  23  developers, 
including  1 8  new  hires,  and  then  completed 
a  large  order  processing  system— 300 
transactions — all  in  only  20  months.” 
Venkat  (Vinnie)  Tiruviluamala 
Director,  CPC/CPPC  Information  Systems 
SONY  Corporation 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 


Subscribe  , 

And  Save.  *# 

Yes,  enter  my  one-year  subscription  to  CIO  magazine 
and  bill  me  later  for  only  $59,  a  savings  of  over  50%  off 
the  cover  price. 
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information  systems  with 
activity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise¬ 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  IEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2 -to- 1 
to  lO'toA.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 
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(Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  8/90) 


Less  Same  More 
Productivity  Productivity  Productivity 


Developers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2-to-l  to  lO-to-I. 


Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  COHESION— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere  closely 
to  ANSI  standards.  Our  presence 
on  standards  committees  helps  us 
keep  abreast  of  ANSI  and  ISO 
developments  affecting  the 
CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas  ^ 1 
Instruments 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Outsourcing  is  a  topic  that  has  shown  plenty  of 
staying  power  in  its  ability  to  skyrocket  the  blood 
pressure  of  information  executives.  Two  years 
ago  CIOs  grappled  to  understand  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  phenomenon.  Emotions  ran  high;  the  whole 
process  was  extremely  threatening.  But  in  the 
present  tight-dollar  economy,  more  and  more 
companies  are  choosing  some  form  or  degree  of 
outsourcing.  CIOs  approach  the  issue  more  ra¬ 
tionally  than  in  the  past  and  are  generally  much 
more  in  control  of  the  outsourcing  decision. 

Our  Strategic  Outlook,  beginning  on  Page  23, 
provides  a  broad  perspective  on  outsourcing.  In 
our  articles  this  month,  Contributing  Writer 
Mickey  Williamson  focuses  on  the  decision  to  outsource,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  vendors  and  the  structure  of  the  contract.  We’ve  included,  as 
well,  a  few  anonymous  horror  stories  just  to  keep  you  on  your  toes. 
A  brief  profile  of  the  H.J.  Heinz  Co.  rounds  out  the  package.  Heinz’s 
strategy  was  to  optimize  its  IT  investment  and  share  resources  by 
not  only  centralizing  the  data  centers  of  its  five  North  American  com¬ 
panies  but  also  outsourcing  those  operations. 

In  making  the  decision  to  outsource,  CIOs  factor  in  a  variety  of 
strategic  considerations.  In  the  past,  cost-cutting  has  been  the  major 
determinant  in  the  outsourcing  decision.  But  these  days  other  factors 
play  an  increasingly  prominent  role.  Some  companies  are  looking  for 
more  flexibility  than  their  current  MIS  operations  can  provide;  others 
are  seeking  to  offload  IS  operations  as  they  concentrate  on  downsiz¬ 
ing  new  applications. 

In  making  the  decision  to  outsource,  it  is  vital  that  CIOs  assess  the 
performance  of  their  in-house  operations,  measuring  what  the  in- 
house  group  does  strategically  and  cost-effectively,  and  leveraging 
those  strengths  against  the  outsourcer’s  strong  points.  Today  you 
don’t  have  to  give  away  the  farm  to  outsource. 

Now  that  CIOs  have  become  more  attuned  to  the  outsourcing  are¬ 
na,  vendors  are  devising  ever  more  clever  ways  of  packaging  their 
services — for  example,  offering  to  sell  one  customer’s  proprietary 
systems  to  other  customers  on  a  royalty  basis.  CIOs  need  to  be 
aware  of  the  motivations  of  outsourcers  and  balance  the  dynamics  of 
the  outsourcing  market  with  in-house  requirements. 

Whatever  the  outsourcer’s  marketing  approach,  CIOs  and  experts 
agree  that  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the  evaluation  process  in¬ 
volves  coming  away  with  the  confidence  that  the  outsourcer  is  strong 
enough  financially  to  remain  in  business  for  the  duration  of  your  con¬ 
tract. 

The  decision  to  outsource  is  regarded  by  most  as  irrevocable.  So  it 
is  essential  for  the  CIO  to  head  up  the  team  that  evaluates  this  pros¬ 
pect. 
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Fear  Of  Outsourcing? 

Outsourcing  is  the  new  buzzword  in  the  data 
communications  world.  But  don’t  be  fooled  by 
trendy  newcomers.  You  see,  Cylix  was  showing  businesses 
the  benefits  of  “outsourcing”  before  there  was  a  word  for  it. 

For  over  a  decade,  our  customers  have  let  us  deal  with  the 
headaches  ofmanagingtheirdatanetworksforthem.  Including 

ordering,  installing  and  main¬ 
taining  modems  and  leased 
lines.  While  they  concen¬ 
trate  on  running  their  busi¬ 
ness.  We  provide  high  net¬ 
work  availability  and  an 
average  Mean  Time  To  Repair  of 
under  4  hours  -less  than  industry 
average.  We  can  also  help  you  cut 
data  network  operating  costs  by 
10%  or  more.  So  if  you’ve  been 
hearing  about  the  outsourcing 
phenomenon  lately  and  are 
unsure  who  to  trust,  talk  to 
us.  For  your  free  copy  of 
the  comprehensive  book¬ 
let,  “Questions  and  An¬ 
swers  about  Outsourcing’,’ 
call  1-800-821-5295  today. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

CORPORATION 


The  Data  Network  Experts. 

[2]  A  subsidiary  of  France  Cables  &  Radio 


800  Ridge  Lake  Boulevard,  Memphis,  TN  38120-9404  Phone  901-761-1177 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


“The  decision  to  outsource  or  not  is  the  second  decision  you  ought  to 
make.  The  first  is  whether  to  evaluate  it  In  my  opinion,  everybody 
ought  to  do  that,  because  it  makes  you  take  a  hard  look  at  yourself.  ” 


— Raymond  S.  Perry 
Vice  President  and  CIO 
Awn  Products  Inc. 


As  this  issue  of  CIO  reports,  the  de¬ 
bate  over  whether  or  not  to  out¬ 
source  certain  IS  functions  or  entire 
IS  operations  seems  to  be  cooling 
off.  As  IS  and  other  departmental  ex¬ 
ecutives  come  under  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  to  contain  costs  and  manage 
head  count,  there  is  a  growing  trend 
toward  viewing  outsourcing  as  a  via¬ 
ble  method  for  achieving  both  IS  and 
corporate  objectives. 

A  year  ago,  many  CIOs  hedged  on 
the  outsourcing  issue.  Some  simply 
dismissed  it  as  an  unrealistic  business 
alternative.  Others,  fearing  loss  of  status  and  control,  vehemently 
opposed  it,  refusing  to  look  at  the  potential  benefits  outsourcing  can 
provide. 

Today’s  savvy  CIOs  recognize  that  outsourcing  must  be  examined 
as  part  of  an  overall  IT  strategic-planning  process.  In  my  opinion,  the 
evaluation  of  what,  why,  when  and  how  to  outsource  is  best  driven 
by  CIOs.  Those  who  fail  to  lead  the  charge  may  be  told  to  do  so  by 
their  bosses.  In  this  scenario,  the  CIO  risks  losing  significant  control 
over  the  IS  organization’s  destiny. 

This  issue  provides  guidance  and  the  latest  thinking  on  outsourcing 
through  the  experiences  of  those  who’ve  implemented  a  range  of  out¬ 
sourcing  strategies  for  varying  business  reasons.  Enjoy  it. 
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Coming 

In  CIO 


Strategic  Outlook: 
Managing  Change 

CIO’s  exploration  of  how 
companies  handle  significant 
change  includes  profiles  of 
Continental  Bank  Corp.,  which 
has  transformed  itself  from  a  full- 
service  bank  to  a  specialized 
financial  institution;  Tellabs  Inc., 
whose  embracing  of  JIT  and 
TQM  necessitated  a  reforming  of 
the  corporate  culture;  and 
CompuCom  Systems,  which 
treated  efficiency  problems  by 
revamping  its  distribution 
process. 


Concurrent  Events 

In  manufacturing  companies, 
concurrent  engineering  speeds 
the  journey  of  products  from  idea 
to  finished  reality.  Where  does 
the  CIO  stand  in  this  new 
process?  In  many  cases,  he  or 
she  stands  in  the  background, 
helping  but  not  directing. 


Leading  the  Way 

T radition  has  it  that  top 
executives  and  computers  don’t 
mix,  whether  it  is  because  CEOs 
view  computers  as  merely  an 
administrative  tool  or  because 
they  are  simply  unwilling  to  type. 
But  some  corporate  leaders  have 
found  such  tools  as  spreadsheets 
and  word  processing  to  be 
indispensable  to  achieving  their 
personal  and  business  goals. 
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SOFTWARE  AG  can  mean  the  difference  between 
an  educated  guess  and  an  informed  choice. 


Tough  decisions.  They  confront  you  at  every 
turn.  "How  can  we  compete  in  a  global  market¬ 
place?  What  strategic  direction  should  we  take? 
Which  hardware  and  software  combination  will 
serve  us  best?  And  how  can  we  remain  open  to 
new  technology  tomorrow  while  protecting  our 
existing  investments  today?" 

Answering  these  business  challenges  suc¬ 
cessfully  requires  complete  information  and  a  clear 
vision  for  the  future. 

For  more  than  21  years,  SOFTWARE  AG 
has  been  helping  thousands  of  organizations  world¬ 
wide  achieve  their  goals,  serving  as  their  strategic 
partner  and  providing  powerful,  flexible  solution¬ 
building  tools  and  services. 

Tools  like  ADABAS,  our  adaptable  database 
management  system,  which  handles  the  most  com¬ 


plex  information  structures.  It  was  rated  the  #  1 
choice  in  mainframe  RDBMSs  by  Computerworld’s 
Buyers  Scorecard,  with  the  top  ranking  in  eight  of 
15  categories  (including  systems  availability/recov¬ 
ery.  effective  programming  tools  and  integration  of 
CASE  tools)  and  second  place  in  five  others. 

What’s  more,  97.5%  of  users  said  they’d  buy  the 
product  again!  Our  4th  generation  technology, 
NATURAL,  is  a  total  environment  for  developing 
production  systems,  supporting  Rapid  Application 
Development  (RAD)  and  integrated  CASE  tools. 
NA’ITJRAL  offers  seamless  portability  across  different 
platforms  (Apple®,  Digital®,  Hewlett-Packard®, 
IBM®,  Siemens®,  Sun®  and  WANG®,  to  mention  a 
few)  as  well  as  the  ability  to  optimize  for  each  cho¬ 
sen  platform.  And  our  ENTIRE  client/server  tech¬ 
nology  is  helping  to  redefine  the  notion  of 


networked  computing,  letting  you  put  information 
where  it  makes  the  most  sense.  And  helping  you 
get  technology  out  of  the  way  of  real  business 
solutions. 

Don’t  face  another  major  decision  with  less 
than  the  full  story.  Talk  to  the  people  who  wrote  the 
book  on  flexible  information  system  products  and 
services.  Talk  to  SOFTWARE  AG. 

Fbr  more  information  concerning  our  full 
line  of  information  management  solutions,  call 
1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call  703-860-5050; 
in  Canada,  call  519-622-0889.) 

Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


©  1991  SOFTWARE  AG.  ADABAS  and  NATURAL  are  registered  trademarks  and  ENTIRE  is  a  trademark  of  SOFTWARE  AG.  Buyers  Scorecard  ©  1991  by  CW  Publishing,  Inc,.  Framingham.  MA  01701.  Reprinted  b\ 
permission  from  Computrrworld.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  holders. 


TRENDLINES 


BANKING  INDUSTRY 


The  More 
The  Scarier 


iven  the  current  state 
of  their  industry,  bank 
CIOs  don’t  need  more 
Dad  news.  But  a  new  study 
conducted  by  Ernst  &  Young 
for  the  daily  trade  publication 
American  Banker  should  have 
them  fingering  their  worry 
beads.  In  a  survey  of  57  of  the 
nation’s  largest  banks — which 
account  for  25  percent  of  the 
entire  industry’s  technology 
spending — Ernst  &  Young  un¬ 
covered  some  hard  numbers 
for  banking  overcapacity  and 
provided  a  glimpse  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  pressure  technology 
spending  will  exert  on  banking 
profits. 

The  total  value  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  industry’s  hardware  and 
software  investment  is  about 
$200  billion,  estimates  Ernst 
&  Young — which  is  about 
equal  to  the  industry’s  capital. 
Bankers  have  stockpiled  ap¬ 
proximately  1  million  pieces  of 
computer  information  for  ev¬ 
ery  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  nation. 


The  industry  may  not  need 
more  capacity,  but  banks 
don’t  seem  in  a  hurry  to  apply 
the  brakes.  By  1993  Ernst  & 
Young  expects  that  92  percent 
of  the  industry  will  replace  a 
core  application  subsystem, 
and  that  over  70  percent  of  all 
bank-owned  buildings  will  have 
local  area  networks  and  file 
servers.  Image-processing  in¬ 
stallations  will  grow  in  number 
from  100  to  nearly  1,200,  and 
30  to  35  percent  of  the  indus¬ 
try  will  use  CASE  technology 
for  new  development.  Banks 
have  purchased  about  650,000 
personal  computers  since 
1982;  by  1995  there  should  be 
one  PC  for  every  employee  in 
the  industry. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the 


Japan  Bashing 


A  controversial  study  commissioned  by  the  CIA  labels  Japan  a  preju¬ 
diced,  amoral  nation  single-mindedly  bent  on  global  economic  domi¬ 
nation.  First  leaked  to  the  press  in  midsummer,  the  study  by  U.S.  aca¬ 
demics  and  business  leaders  raises  warning  flags  that  Western 
independence,  power  and  influence  are  threatened  by  a  Japan  seeking 
power  through  wealth. 

The  study,  entitled  “Japan:  2000,”  says  Japan’s  strategy  for  expanding 
its  economic  power  is  based  on  protecting  its  domestic  market  from  for¬ 
eign  penetration  and  capturing  as  much  of  its  competitors’  market  share 
as  possible.  It  also  cited  Japan  for  racial  discrimination,  indifference  to¬ 
ward  global  welfare  and  lack  of  democratic  and  moral  constraints. 

“Japan:  2000”  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  U.S.  as  well,  faulting  its  lack  of 
national  economic  and  technology  strategies  and  blaming  antitrust  laws 
for  impairing  U.S.  companies’  ability  to  compete  globally.  ■■ 


survey,  according  to  Diogo 
Teixeira,  the  Ernst  &  Young 
partner  who  led  the  survey 
team,  “is  that  the  movement 
by  banks  to  client/server  is 
greater  than  we  had  anticipat¬ 
ed.  ”  About  77  percent  of  the 
industry  will  have  at  least  one 
major  transaction-processing 
application  running  on  client/ 
server  technology  by  1993,  he 
noted. 

But  some  banks  will  gorge 
more  MIPS  than  others.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey,  banks 
with  high  stock  prices  expect 
to  grow  their  data-center  ca¬ 
pacity  by  100  percent  per 
year,  while  banks  with  low 
stock  prices  estimate  their  ca¬ 
pacity  will  grow  25  percent  to 
50  percent  per  year.  The 
more  prosperous  banks  antici¬ 
pate  that  their  processing  staff 
will  expand  28  percent  over 
the  next  three  years,  but  dur¬ 
ing  this  same  time  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole  will  trim  about 
6,000  data-processing  employ¬ 
ees  from  the  payroll. 

As  for  cost  cutting,  Brian 
Tracy,  news  editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Banker,  noted  that  survey 
respondents  cited  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  short-term  measures 
to  cut  costs  (such  as  employ¬ 
ing  fewer  consultants  or  trim¬ 
ming  DP  staff  and  mainte¬ 
nance  costs),  over  such  long¬ 
term  cost-cutting  strategies  as 
consolidating  data  centers  or 
downsizing  platforms. 

On  second  thought,  maybe 
the  worry  beads  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  bank  CEOs  in¬ 
stead.  ■■ 


Single-User 

Applications 

We  can’t  prove  this  from  our 
own  experience,  but  players 
of  the  many  card  games  known 
collectively  as  solitaire  often  claim 
that  there  is  something  restful  and 
Zen-like  in  the  sound  of  one  hand 
playing. 

Now  that  one  hand  can  be  dealt 
electronically.  SWFTE  International 
Ltd.,  a  software  company  in 
Hockessin,  Del.,  has  teamed  up 
with  the  U.S.  Playing  Card  Co., 
makers  of  Bicycle  brand  playing 
cards,  to  offer  a  DOS-based  com¬ 
puter  solitaire  game.  The  package, 
which  retails  for  $39.95,  is  actual¬ 
ly  a  suite  of  seven  games:  Klon¬ 
dike,  Canfield,  Calculation,  Golf, 
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Auld  Lang  Syne,  Four  Seasons  and 
Little  Spider.  The  package  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  deck  of  real  Bicycle 
cards,  as  well  as  a  book  that  de¬ 
tails  the  rules  and  strategy  for  an 
additional  150  solitaire  games. 

A  human-resources  objective 
might  be  served  in  enabling  your 
stressed-out  programmer-analysts 
to  take  a  rejuvenating  Klondike 
break  between  JAD  sessions.  As 
for  multiuser  applications,  SWFTE 
says  it  is  working  on  cribbage  and 
poker  editions.  ■■ 
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TRENDLINES 


Upper-Crust 

Clones 

Anew  class  of  “clone  nobility'’ 
may  be  the  answer  to  organi¬ 
zations’  need  for  lower-cost  PCs, 
according  to  a  report  from  Forres¬ 
ter  Research  Inc.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  The  report,  which  is  based 
on  interviews  with  54  Fortune 
1,000  firms,  reveals  that  the  use 
of  non-IBM  and  -Compaq  PCs  is  on 
the  rise  in  large  companies,  with 
clones  accounting  for  47  percent 
of  all  PC  purchases  in  1991. 

The  new  tier  of  vendors  differs 
from  the  “clone  masses”  in  three 
significant  ways,  according  to  For¬ 
rester.  The  companies  are  able  to 
provide  a  high  level  of  service,  they 
do  their  R&D  in-house,  and  they 
have  a  stable  financial  history. 
Forrester  expects  that  while  many 
companies  will  keep  IBM  as  their 
high-end  vendor,  they  will  likely  re¬ 
place  Compaq  with  a  low-cost  al¬ 
ternative  such  as  AST,  Dell  or 
CompuAdd.  ■■ 


AUTO  ASSEMBLY 


New  Muscle  for  Bodybuilding 


issan  Motor  Co.  has 
achieved  something 
that  dieters  every¬ 


where  can  only  dream 
about — a  quick  and  easy  path 
to  a  new  body. 

The  company’s  new  Intelli¬ 
gent  Body  Assembly  System 
(IBAS)  will  dramatically  re¬ 
duce  the  time  and  cost  re¬ 
quired  for  model  changes  by 
improving  the  flexibility  of  the 
body-assembly  process.  IBAS 
replaces  the  jigs  that  hold 
steel  panels  together  during 
the  initial  welding  of  the  body 
shell  with  a  computer-con- 
trolled  jig  that  can  be  instantly 
programmed  to  accommodate 
any  of  the  vehicles  in  Nissan’s 
line. 

“To  introduce  a  completely 
new  model  into  this  system 
will  take  four  to  six  weeks, 
whereas  with  the  conventional 
system  it  would  take  about  a 
year,”  said  Emil  Hassan,  vice 
president  of  operations  at  Nis¬ 
san’s  Smyrna,  Tenn. ,  facility. 
“It’s  all  done  with  software. 
You  just  load  in  your  new  pa- 
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rameters  on  the  computer.  ” 
Because  IBAS  allows  Nis¬ 
san  to  build  as  many  as  eight 
different  body  styles  on  an  as¬ 
sembly  line,  the  company  can 
easily  shift  the  production  of 
different  models  among  var¬ 
ious  plants.  This  allows  Nissan 
to  be  more  flexible  than  other 
automakers  in  responding  to 
the  market;  underutilized  fa¬ 
cilities  can  be  quickly  turned 


NEW!  IMPROVED!  MONEY! 

Everyone  worries  about  money,  but  no  one  worries 
about  it  quite  the  way  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury  does.  It’s  Treasury,  after  all,  that  prints 
the  stuff.  Thus  it  falls  to  the  minions  of  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  Nicholas  F.  Brady  to  assure  free-spending  citi¬ 
zens  that  the  money  supply  is,  well,  safe. 

Not  safe  from  economic  calamity  (though  with 
much  of  the  U.S.  money  supply  now  held  outside  na¬ 
tional  borders,  who  can  say?),  but  safe  from  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  counterfeiting  techniques.  Trea¬ 
sury  has  recently  upgraded  U.S.  currency  to 
incorporate  some  new  counterfeiter-defeating  en¬ 
hancements.  In  addition  to  the  telltale  tiny  red  and 
blue  fibers  embedded  in  the  paper  on  honest  money, 
$100  and  $50  bills  will  soon  have  woven  in  a  polyes¬ 


ter  strip  (saying  either  “USA  100”  or  “USA  50”)  that 
is  not  reproducible  by  photocopiers.  Both  denomina¬ 
tions  will  also  partially  encircle  the  portraits  on  the 
bills  with  microprinting  (“THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA”)  legible  only  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  thus  also  not  reproducible.  Denominations  of  low¬ 
er  value  (with  the  exception  of  $1  bills,  which  Trea¬ 
sury  does  not  regard  as  significantly  at  risk  for  coun¬ 
terfeiting)  will  get  the  new  security  features  over  the 
next  five  years  in  descending  order  of  value. 

Apparently,  a  high  tide  doesn’t  lift  all  boats:  The 
changes  are  made  necessary  by  increasingly  capable 
printer  and  copier  technology,  which  is  a  tribute  to 
printer  and  copier  makers  but  a  threat  to  the  Federal 
Reserve. 


over  to  the  manufacture  of 
popular  models. 

The  system  also  uses  sen¬ 
sors  to  measure  60  critical  di¬ 
mensions  of  each  auto  body 
after  the  initial  welding.  If  any 
do  not  conform  to  specifica¬ 
tions,  the  system  is  quickly 
adjusted.  “In  the  past,  to 
measure  all  those  points  you’d 
have  to  take  the  body  off  the 
line,  and  it  would  take  two  or 
three  hours,  ”  said  Hassan. 
“This  way  we  will  be  doing 
about  40  an  hour.  It  reaffirms 
the  dimensional  integrity  of 
every  body.  ” 

As  a  further  advantage, 
IBAS  allows  production  to  be 
simulated  on  a  computer,  so 
potential  problems  can  be 
worked  out  before  body  de¬ 
sign  is  even  finalized. 

Nissan  spent  years  develop¬ 
ing  the  IBAS  software,  which 
is  already  being  employed 
with  considerable  success  in 
Japan.  Hassan  says  the  Smyi- 
na  plant  will  use  the  intelligent 
system  beginning  in  1992. 

“At  the  beginning  our  peo¬ 
ple  were  a  little  afraid  of  how 
sophisticated  and  complicated 
the  system  is,  ”  Hassan  said. 
But  after  a  period  of  training 
in  Japan,  “they  think  it’s  fan¬ 
tastic.  ”  ■■ 
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LAN  SURVEY 


TRENDLINES 


WILLING 

But  Weak 


ity  the  poor  LAN  ad¬ 
ministrator.  In  a  recent 
study  on  PC  LANs,  the 
Business  Research  Group 
(BRG),  of  Newton,  Mass. , 
found  that  companies  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  develop  critical  busi¬ 
ness  applications  to  run  on 
LANS  even  though  the  tools 
and  expertise  to  do  the  job 
are  lacking.  Network  manag¬ 
ers  are  caught  in  the  squeeze. 

The  study,  “PC  LAN  Inte¬ 
gration  and  Management: 

User  Trends,  ”  is  based  on 
over  400  telephone  interviews 
with  LAN  administrators  at 
mid-sized  and  Fortune  500 
companies.  Questions  focused 
on  needed  support  services, 
tools,  applications  under  de¬ 
velopment,  services,  percep¬ 
tions  of  vendors,  future 
buying  intentions  and  a  variety 
of  other  issues. 

“We  have  found  some  really 
aggressive  moves  toward 
client/server  computing 
among  some  of  the  larger  ac¬ 
counts,”  said  Kevin  O’Neill, 
vice  president  of  network  re¬ 
search  and  consulting  at  BRG, 
citing  responses  to  this  survey 
and  to  other  surveys  BRG  has 
conducted.  “In  many  cases 
they  are  looking  to  implement 
critical  business  applications 
on  the  LANs.”  (Nearly  three 
out  of  four  respondents 
strongly  agreed  with  the 
statement,  “PC  LAN  applica¬ 
tions  are  becoming  more  criti¬ 
cal,  so  the  reliability  of  our 
servers  is  a  major  concern.  ” 
An  additional  21  percent  said 
they  somewhat  agree.) 

But  O’Neill  added  that  the 
“cart  is  getting  ahead  of  the 
horse.  People  seem  to  be 
driven  to  do  applications  be¬ 
fore  they  put  into  place  all  the 
infrastructural  issues.  ”  Over 
90  percent  of  the  respondents 
cited  internetworking  as  an 
important  component  of  their 


IS  strategy,  and  35  percent 
said  the  lack  of  expertise  hin¬ 
dered  their  efforts.  About  63 
percent  said  they  do  not  have 
a  LAN  management  package. 
Respondents  also  cited  the 
need  for  better  network  ad¬ 
ministration  and  security 
tools. 

LAN  administrators  are 
feeling  the  heat.  “They’re  not 
just  laser-printer  jockeys  any¬ 
more,”  said  O’Neill.  “They 
are  finding  their  skill  set 
strapped  to  the  limit,  and  they 
are  barraged  with  a  lot  of  al¬ 
ternatives  on  how  they  should 
solve  this  problem.  They’re 
trying  to  take  on  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  these  new  applica¬ 
tions  and,  at  the  same  time, 
trying  to  tie  their  PC  LAN 
into  the  larger  enterprise  net¬ 
work.  If  you’re  a  LAN  admin¬ 
istrator,  it’s  a  difficult  position 
to  be  in  right  now.  ”  ■■ 


Career  Moves 

Saint  Thomas  Hospital  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  named  MELODIE  MAY- 
BERRY-STEWART  its  new  vice  president/chief  information  officer. 
Mayberry-Stewart  comes  to  Saint  Thomas  from  the  VP/CIO  post  at  River¬ 
side  Health  Corp.  of  Riverside,  Calif.  She  holds  an  MBA  from  Pepperdine 
University  and  master’s  degrees  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the 
Peter  F.  Drucker  Management  Center  at  Claremont  Graduate  School. 
Mayberry-Stewart  will  coordinate  and  supervise  the  hospital’s  IS  and 
telecommunications  functions. 

SUSAN  F.  SCHWAB  has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  for  IS  at  Bent¬ 
ley  College  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Schwab,  who  joined  Bentley  in  1987,  has 
been  in  the  IS  field  for  17  years,  most  recently  as  Bentley’s  director  of 
administrative  systems.  She  has  been  instrumental  in  the  college’s  on¬ 
going  resystemization  effort.  In  her  new  job,  she  will  be  responsible  for 
Bentley’s  academic  and  administrative  systems  and  telecommunications. 
IS  is  also  heavily  involved  in  Bentley’s  seven-year-old  program  of  provid¬ 
ing  all  underclassmen  with  portable  computers  and  integrating  computer 
technology  throughout  the  curriculum. 


A  21st  Century  Sentry 


Remember  how  safe  those  intergalactic  cast¬ 
aways  from  Lost  in  Space  always  felt  when  their 
bubble-topped  robot  was  patrolling  the  ship?  Soon 
earth  dwellers  will  be  able  to  get  that  same  sense  of 
security  from  Scout-About,  a  home  robot-security  sys¬ 
tem  from  Samsung  Electronics. 

The  Scout-About  navigates  around  a  home  or  other 
territory,  stopping  periodically  to  monitor  an  area 
with  a  30-foot  radius.  Using  an  ultrasonic  and  passive 
infrared  sensory  system,  the  robot  can  detect  body 
heat,  motion,  the  shattering  of  glass,  and  air  tem¬ 
peratures  below  40  degrees  or  above  100  degrees.  If 
the  robot  detects  a  breach  in  security,  it  sounds  an 
audible  alarm  and  alerts  an  automatic  dialer,  which 
tells  a  central  monitoring  station  to  call  the  authori¬ 
ties.  Scout-About  can  also  be  used  to  monitor  a 
baby’s  cries  in  a  nursery  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
medical-alert  pendant. 

According  to  Samsung,  robots  are  distinguished 
from  mere  machines  by  their  “intelligence”:  They 
have  the  capacity  to  learn  and  modify  characteristic 
behavior  and  the  facilities  to  analyze  data  and  per¬ 
ceive  the  environment. 

Unlike  such  familiar  figures  as  the  Jetsons’  maid, 
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Rosie,  or  C3P0  from  Star  Wars,  robots  need  not  be 
humanoid  in  shape.  Scout-About,  for  example,  resem¬ 
bles  the  top  part  of  a  motorcycle  helmet. 

Most  home  robots  developed  to  date  have  cost  up¬ 
wards  of  S3, 000.  Scout-About  should  be  available  in 
March  of  1992  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1, 500.  ■■ 
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TRENDLINES 


SIM  AWARDS 


Profitable 

Partnerships 


he  Society  for  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  pre¬ 
sents  its  annual  Part¬ 
nership  in  Leadership  Award 
to  senior  business  and  IS  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  innovative 
business  solutions  using  infor¬ 
mation  technology.  No  one 
better  exemplifies  the  success 
of  such  teamwork  than  this 
year’s  recipients,  who  have 
proven  that  IT  can  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  helping  their  compa¬ 
nies  prosper  even  while  their 
industries  are  struggling. 

In  1985  the  San  Francisco- 
based  Bank  of  America  was 
living  an  IT  nightmare.  How 
could  the  data-processing  de¬ 
partment  improve  customer 
service  and  the  cost-effective¬ 
ness  of  employees  at  hundreds 
of  branches  with  equipment 
that  was  falling  apart?  The  so¬ 
lution,  an  online  automation 
system  known  as  COIN  (Cus¬ 
tomer  Online  Information  Net¬ 
work),  entailed  building  a  mas¬ 
sive  new  data  network.  This 
ultimately  involved  integrating 
21  million  previously  separate 
accounts,  installing  more  than 
20,000  PCs  and  linking  them 
with  LANs,  writing  6,000 
software  programs  and  train¬ 
ing  18,000  employees.  Spear¬ 
heading  this  Herculean  effort 
were  Larry  McNabb,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  the 
Retail  Banking  Division,  and 
Bruce  Fadem,  the  senior  vice 
president  of  Retail/Corporate 
Automation  Services. 

When  COIN  was  being  con 


ceptualized,  no  comparable 
online  system  existed  in  the 
banking  industry.  Even  ven¬ 
dors  weren’t  offering  flexible 
solutions  that  met  the  bank’s 
needs.  “We  wanted  to  build  a 
system  that  would  serve  the 
organization  in  the  long  term,  ” 
Fadem  said. 

Consequently, 
the  very  nature 
of  the  project 
necessitated  a 
new  partnership 
between  the 
technology  and 
business  sides. 

“Because  there 
was  no  simple 
answer,”  Fa¬ 
dem  said,  “we 
had  to  come  to¬ 
gether  and  mutually  explore 
and  agree  upon  the  solution.  ” 

The  benefits  Fadem  and 
McNabb  anticipated  were 
quickly  realized  after  COIN 
began  full  operation  in  1989. 
Many  routine  tasks  formerly 
done  by  hand  are  now  auto¬ 
mated,  resulting  in  increased 
employee  productivity.  COIN 
now  handles  1.5  million  trans¬ 
actions  daily  and  is  used  to 
open  150,000  customer  ac¬ 
counts  each  month.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  cost  of  opening  and 
maintaining  new  accounts  has 
been  significantly  reduced. 
Customers  can  easily  perform 
checking,  savings,  time-de¬ 
posit  and  other  transactions, 
and  can  even  be  issued  an 
ATM  card  on  the  spot. 

Although  COIN  certainly 


Correction 


A  “Career  Moves”  item  in  the  August  issue  of  CIO  incorrectly  identified 
the  previous  employer  of  new  Manville  Corp.  vice  president  and  CIO 
Clifford  R.  Hall.  Hall  joined  Manville  from  United  Telecommunications  Inc., 
the  parent  company  of  US  Sprint.  CIO  regrets  the  error.  WM 


had  its  rough  spots,  Fadem 
never  doubted  its  eventual 
success,  and  he  credits 
McNabb  with  providing  a  lot 
of  moral  support.  “Larry 
didn’t  panic  or  overreact  when 
things  didn’t  go  as  well  as 
planned,”  Fadem  said.  “He 
knew  that  good  people  would 
work  their  way  through  it.” 

The  other  two  executives 
honored  by  SIM  are  longtime 
collaborators  from  American 
Airlines  Inc.  of  Dallas.  When 
Chairman  Robert  L.  Crandall 
wanted  to  realize  his  vision  of 
a  paperless  office  environment 
for  American,  he  naturally  en¬ 
listed  the  expertise  of  Vice 
President  of  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Max  D.  Hopper.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  Interaact,  a  corpo¬ 
ratewide  information  platform 
designed  to  automate  and  in¬ 
tegrate  intelligent  worksta¬ 
tions. 

According  to  Hopper, 
American  is  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  to  office  automation. 
“We  held  off  using  PCs  on  a 
wide  scale  in  the  general  office 
environment  because  we 
didn’t  think  it  was  as  easy  as 


LEADING  PAIRS: 

The  forces  behind 
Bank  of  Americas 
COIN  system, 
LARRY  McNABB 
(top  left),  and 
BRUCE  FADEM  (top 
right),  rescued  that 
institution  from  an 
IT  nightmare. 
American  Airlines’ 
MAX  D.  HOPPER 
credits  Chairman 
Robert  Crandall  for 
his  support  of  Inter¬ 
aact,  a  corporate¬ 
wide  information 
platform. 


claimed,  and  all  the  tools  to 
access  standard  databases 
weren’t  there  yet,  ”  he  said. 
Interaact  became  a  viable 
project  only  after  internal 
studies  revealed  both  a  need 
for  and  the  economic  benefits 
of  office  automation. 

Interaact  is  being  imple¬ 
mented  for  groups  that  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  need  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  support  it.  Users, 
who  range  from  secretaries  to 
managers,  have  access  to  a 
variety  of  applications  includ¬ 
ing  word  processing,  data¬ 
bases  and  E-mail.  At  the  loca¬ 
tions  where  it  has  been 
installed,  Interaact  has  re¬ 
duced  costs  by  eliminating  the 
need  for  multiple  terminals 
and  duplicate  networks. 

Hopper  feels  that  maintain¬ 
ing  long-term  flexibility  is  an 
ongoing  challenge  that  Inter¬ 
aact  will  facilitate.  “This  plat¬ 
form  will  evolve  forever  by  be¬ 
coming  the  front  end  of  any 
application  system  built  within 
the  company,  ”  he  said. 

Hopper  identifies  Crandall 
as  the  project’s  driving  force. 
“If  it  weren’t  for  Bob  Crandall, 
we  wouldn’t  have  Interaact,  ” 
he  said.  “He  was  quite  sup¬ 
portive  when  I  was  willing  to 
go  forward  .  .  .  and  he  has 
been  a  good  critic.”  The  key 
to  any  successful  partnership, 
Hopper  added,  “is  constantly 
finding  someone  to  challenge 
you  to  do  more  and  more.” 

All  four  executives  were 
formally  honored  earlier  this 
month  at  SIM’s  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago.  I^B 
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INSIGHTS 


The  move  toward 
enterprisewide 
computing  is  forcing 
CIOs  to  seize  control  of 
software  distribution 
by  building  new 
channels  between  the 
central  organization 
and  end  users 

BY  MARY  MARGARET  GIBSON 


We  all  remember  the  old 
days.  MIS  operated  only 
from  data  centers,  and 
users  were  tied  by  the 
coax  umbilical  cord  to 
the  host.  The  minicomputer  and  PC 
revolution  changed  everything;  users 
got  computers  and  departmental  bud¬ 
gets  to  purchase  them  directly.  For¬ 
tune  1,000  organizations  watched 
centralized  control  dissipate  as  bud¬ 
gets  throughout  the  company  ab¬ 
sorbed  dollars  for  computing  power. 

This  move  toward  ever-more-dis- 
tributed  or  enterprisewide  computing 
has  resulted  in  CIOs  becoming 
CDOs — chief  distribution  officers — 
for  their  companies.  A  recent  survey 
and  focus-group  study  conducted  by 
Channel  Strategies  Inc.  (CSI),  a  dis¬ 
tribution-channel  consulting  firm,  fur¬ 
ther  examined  the  emergence  of  in¬ 
ternal  distribution  channels  and 
discussed  methodologies  involved  in 
creating  such  new  channels.  These 


focus  groups,  conducted  in  six  cities 
with  CIOs  from  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  Fortune  1,000  firms  and  major 
private  companies,  verified  that  new 
internal  distribution  channels  built  by 
CIOs  resemble  those  found  in  tradi¬ 
tional  commercial  distribution  organi¬ 
zations. 

Existing  distribution  channels  solve 
few  of  the  problems  facing  today’s 
CIO.  PC  software  licensing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  serious  problem.  A  piece 
of  software  may  be  purchased  by  an 
individual  employee  and  installed  on 
his  or  her  office  computer.  That 
same  software  may  be  part  of  a  site 
license  for  a  division  of  the  company, 
or  it  may  be  purchased  in  multiple 
copies  in  a  volume  agreement  with  a 
national  distributor. 

The  result:  many  people  buying 
from  many  sources  and  probably 
spending  money  needlessly.  Channels 
do  a  very  effective  job  of  making 
product  available — that’s  what  they 
were  designed  to  do.  But  there  is  no 
one  source  to  answer  simple  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  software  versions, 
upgrades  and  the  legality  of  the 
copies. 

Most  CIOs  can’t  measure  the 
scope  of  the  problem  without  costly 
audits  of  every  hard  disk  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  No  vendor  can  tell  the  CIO 
which  licenses  are  held  by  which  em¬ 
ployees,  because  license  registration 
for  packaged  software  may  be  indi¬ 
vidually  obtained.  Yet  liability  for  pi¬ 
rated  copies  is  corporate  liability. 
What  is  needed  is  centralized  control 
and  enterprise  licenses  for  software. 

The  need  to  gain  leverage  through 
volume  purchasing,  establishment  of 
requirements  for  corporatewide  tech¬ 
nical  support  with  limited  resources, 
and  selection  of  enterprisewide 
networking  strategies  also  dictate  de¬ 
cisions  at  the  corporate  level.  CIOs 
“are  paying  the  price  for  all  the  free¬ 
dom  everyone  has  had,”  said  one 
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study  participant,  “and  now  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  more  to  get  the 
control  we  need  to  make  the  enter¬ 
prise  work  as  a  whole.  ” 

CIOs  don’t  think  of  their  activities 
as  “channel  building”  but  rather 
as  “regaining  control”  and  “get¬ 
ting  volume  deals.”  In  reality  they 
are  duplicating  distribution-channel 
structures  inside  their  companies. 

CIOs  are  trying  various  models  for 
building  internal  distribution  chan¬ 
nels.  Basic  common  denominators  in¬ 
clude  lists  of  approved  products  for 
purchase  and  use,  an  inventory  data¬ 
base  to  register  licenses  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  a  specific  person  or  facility, 
and  specific  products  adopted  for 
support  by  the  help  desk  and  IS  per¬ 
sonnel.  Beyond  these,  CIOs  look  at 
their  individual  company  needs  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  way  of  buying  from 
the  vendor,  performing  various  oper¬ 
ations  to  prepare  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  for  use  by  their  customers,  and 
delivering,  configuring  and  installing 
systems  for  the  end  user. 

Depending  on  their  specific  inter¬ 
nal  distribution  needs,  many  CIOs 
are  testing  these  types  of  distribution 
models. 

Retail  model:  Commonly  used  by 
universities,  the  bookstore  or  com¬ 
puter-store  model  is  at  work  in  other 
types  of  companies  as  well.  Employ¬ 
ees  purchase  software  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  chargebacks.  Services  offered 
through  this  model  are  usually  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  help  desk  but  may  be 
handled  by  store  employees. 

Systems  integration:  This  is  the 
typical  method  employed  for  volume 
purchasing  of  multiuser  software, 
hardware  and  PC  LANs.  Often  a 
third  party  is  brought  in  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  or  to  aid  in  the  installation. 

Networks  and  diskless  worksta¬ 
tions:  Some  CIOs  are  opting  for  disk¬ 
less  workstations  tied  to  LANs  to 
help  control  the  PC  software  prob¬ 
lem.  Absolute  control  of  the  server 
eliminates  copying  problems  and  sim¬ 
plifies  distribution  of  software  and  up¬ 
grades.  The  environment  is  certainly 
familiar;  it  looks  like  the  old  days. 

Distributor:  One  participant  in  the 
CSI  study  described  what  is  in  effect 
a  distribution  company  inside  his  or¬ 
ganization  that  sends  a  quarterly 
catalog  to  users.  “Once  the  equip- 


evelopment  of 
profitable  distribution 
channels  demands  that 
CIOs  focus  on  a 
variety  of  issues 
formerly  handled  by 
vendors  and  outside 
distributors . 


ment  is  approved  for  purchase,  we 
have  all  of  it  delivered  to  the  end- 
user  computing  group,  where  we 
have  specialists  whose  job  function  is 
to  set  it  up,  bum  it  in,  configure  it, 
run  diagnostics  on  it,  load  the  soft¬ 
ware  the  user  selected,  hook  it  into 
the  network,  and  deliver  it  out  to  the 
end-user  area,  whether  it’s  local  or 
geographically  dispersed.  We  deliver 
it.  That’s  how  we  manage  it.” 

Software  distribution  tools:  Today 
CIOs  do  have  new  tools  for  software 
distribution,  particularly  software 
that  manages  distribution  and  elec¬ 
tronic  version  control.  These  tools, 
and  new  ones  created  for  CIOs,  will 
improve  the  operation  of  the  internal 
channel. 

Channel  development  plans:  Proven 
channel-building  processes  and  princi¬ 
ples  have  been  developed  for  the 
computer  industry.  These  can  be 
adapted  for  use  within  corporations. 
The  best  channels  are  built  according 
to  a  phased  plan,  much  like  product 
development,  with  management  built 
into  each  step. 

New  service  methods:  CIOs  must 
work  with  vendors  to  describe  sce¬ 
narios  for  future  service  and  support. 
Vendors  need  to  offer  support  to  the 
CIO’s  new  distribution  organization  in 
the  same  way  that  they  now  support 
value-added  resellers  or  distributors. 

Revised  software-licensing  agree¬ 
ments:  Vendors  and  CIOs  should  ap¬ 
proach  license  renewal  ready  to  de¬ 
termine  fair  compensation  for  the 
vendor  and  protection  for  the  CIO. 
When  asked  which  software  license 
type  was  best,  CIOs  overwhelmingly 
chose  the  “enterprise  license.” 

“We  don’t  mind  paying  for  an  en¬ 
terprise  license,”  said  one  CIO,  “but 


we  can’t  even  get  most  vendors  to 
discuss  it.” 

Relationship  management:  CIOs 
are  finally  appointing  vendor-relation¬ 
ship  managers  who  are  empowered 
to  make  decisions  regarding  “most- 
favored  status”  for  vendors.  Vendors 
must  deal  with  large  companies  as 
partners,  in  the  same  way  they  deal 
with  resellers  today,  because  the 
CIO  is  a  reseller,  not  just  a  major 
end-user  account.  The  scope  of  ac¬ 
count  management  must  be  en¬ 
larged. 

Multichannel  agreements:  Some 
CIOs  want  to  buy  equipment  from  a 
vendor  under  a  single  volume  con¬ 
tract,  have  equipment  delivered 
through  a  CIO-selected  national  dis¬ 
tributor  who  provides  fulfillment  and 
reporting  functions,  secure  local  sup¬ 
port  from  a  third  party,  and  pay  for 
service  on  a  time-and-materials  basis 
or  annual-usage  agreement.  No  cur¬ 
rent  vendor/reseller  agreements  ex¬ 
ist  that  incorporate  all  these  relation¬ 
ships  into  a  multichannel  agreement. 
Channel  organizations  at  major  ven¬ 
dor  companies  should  consider  multi¬ 
channel  agreements  for  major  corpo¬ 
rations. 

CIOs  are  resourceful.  They  have 
begun  to  build  internal  channels  with 
little  outside  help.  But  good  channel 
planning  and  a  cooperative  rela¬ 
tionship  between  vendors  and  IS 
executives  would  go  far  toward  mak¬ 
ing  internal  channels  function.  CIOs 
should  request  a  meeting  at  which 
they  can  describe  their  distribution 
challenges  and  ask  for  their  vendors’ 
help. 

Next  time  the  vendor’s  major  ac¬ 
count  rep  offers  a  contract  that 
seems  out  of  touch  with  what  is 
needed,  the  CIO  should  ask  to  see  a 
distributor,  value-added-reseller  or 
systems-integrator  agreement  in¬ 
stead.  One  of  them  might  just  fill  the 
bill  perfectly.  EED 


Mary  Margaret  Gibson  is  a  cofounder 
and  senior  partner  of  Channel  Strate¬ 
gies  Inc.,  a  distribution  channel  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif  She  was 
a  keynote  speaker  at  the  March  1991 
CIO  Conference  sponsored  by  CIO 
Magazine.  The  complete  report,  “ How 
CIOs  Want  to  Buy  and  License  Soft¬ 
ware  in  the  Future,  ”  is  available  from 
Channel  Strategies,  415  324-2720. 
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If  things  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  you  can’t  keep  up  with  new  opportunities 
because  of  demand  on  the  staff  or  the  systems,  consider  contacting  EDS. 
Whether  it’s  increasing  computing  or  communications  capacity,  assessing 
capabilities,  or  just  providing  insight,  we  can  help  a  little  or  a  lot. 

CAN  WE  HELP  ADD  SPECIFIC  BUSINESS  KNOW-HOW? 

Many  companies  can  offer  you  experience  in  technology.  We  can  offer  you 
experience  in  your  industry  as  well  as  in  technology.  No  information 
technology  company  has  as  many  people  experienced  in  as  many  different 
industries  as  EDS. 

Our  people  are  committed  to  understanding  your  business  so  that  we  can 
help  you  accomplish  your  goals  and  take  advantage  of  opportunities. 

CAN  WE  HELP  YOU  MOVE  FASTER,  AND  DO  MORE? 

Yes.  For  example,  we  can  help  you  increase  your  speed  to  market  by  giving 
you  access  to  systems  that  we  already  have.  Or,  we  can  work  with  you  to  help 
you  use  the  capabilities  you  already  have  in  place  for  more  things.  So  you  wind 
up  with  increased  speed  and  more  agility — key  attributes  in  changing  times. 

CAN  WE  HELP  YOU  MAKE  YOUR  CASE? 

Management  is  always  concerned  about  information  technology’s  effect  on  the 
bottom  line.  We  can  help  you  demonstrate  information  technology’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  directly  improving  flexibility,  speed  to  market,  even  cost  control. 

CAN  WE  HELP  A  LITTLE  OR  A  LOT? 

Consulting  is  one  way  we  help.  We  can  also  help  develop  systems.  We  can  help 
integrate  systems.  We  can  provide  partial  or  complete  systems  management. 
We  can  supply  you  with  all  the  support  you  deem  necessary. 

CAN  WE  OFFER  EVEN  MORE? 

Regardless  of  task  or  time,  we  can  help  you  turn  a  changing  business  environ¬ 
ment  into  a  competitive  advantage  for  your  company.  To  learn  more,  write  EDS, 
7171  Forest  Lane,  C9,  Dallas,  TX  75230.  Or  call  (214)  490-2000,  ext.  1409. 
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Safari  nsx/20  386SX  Notebook 
Computer 

If  your  daily  business  is  dependent 
^  on  staying  in  touch,  the  AT&T  Safari 
Notebook  is  the  first  to  deliver  the 
power  and  communications  capabili¬ 
ties  needed  to  make  Mobile 
Networked  Computing  a  reality. 


Communicates  From  Anywhere 
•  Integrated  MNP5  modem 
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or  cellular  modem  with  fax 

•  Pocket  LAN  adapters 

•  Mobox  (wireless  E-mail) 


PORTABLE 

SOLUTIONS 


Longest  Battery  Life 

•  4-6  hours 

Easy  To  Use  /  Plug  And  Play 

•  Preloaded  software 

(DOS,  Windows,  AT&T  Mail) 

•  40  or  80  MB  drive 


=  r  AT&T 


For  more  information 
or  the  name  of  the  authorized 
Safari  reseller  nearest  you  call 

1-800-247-1212  ext  836S. 


Now  at  an  even  more 
affordable  price. 


OUTSOURCING 

A  SURVIVAL  GUIDE 


It's  a  momentous  step  to  entrust  a  function— even  a 
piece  of  a  function— to  the  care  and  kindness  of 


strangers.  Thus  CIOs,  along 
and  those  who  report  to 
them,  must  never  under¬ 
estimate  the  complexity 
and  the  possible  irrevo¬ 
cability  of  a  journey  into 
outsourcing.  In  the  articles 
that  follow.  Contributing 
Writer  Mickey  Williamson 
illuminates  key  aspects  of 
relationships  so  crucial 
that  they  can  make  or 
break  careers. 


with  those  they  report  to 

THE  DECISION 

Whether  “to  outsource  or  not  is  the 
second  decision  you  ought  to  make,  ” 
says  Avon’s  Ray  Perry.  “The  first  is 
whether  to  evaluate  it.  In  my  opinion, 
everybody  ought  to  do  that,  because  it 
makes  you  take  a  hard  look  at  your¬ 
self.” 

PAGE  24 

THE  PITFALKS 

The  beauty  of  someone  else’s  misfor¬ 
tune  is  (1)  that  it  isn’t  yours  and  (2) 
that  you  can  learn  from  it. 

PAGE  34 

THE  VENDORS 

You’ll  want  assurances  that  the  vendor 
has  the  financial  capacity  not  only  to 
stay  in  business  for  the  life  of  your 
contract,  but  also  to  provide  ample  re¬ 
sources  to  support  your  applications 
during  that  time. 

PAGE  38 

THE  CONTRACT 

Drawing  up  a  thorough,  foresightful 
outsourcing  contract  is  “an  area  where 
most  IS  people  are  really  impoverished 
in  their  knowledge,  ”  says  Ralph  Lof- 
tin. 

PAGE  40 

THE  SHINING  EXAMPLE 

When  H.J.  Heinz  Co.  outsourced  its 
five  data  centers,  the  over-the-weekend 
divestiture  flowed  as  smoothly  as — 
though  considerably  more  quickly 
than — the  company’s  famous  “slow” 
ketchup . 

PAGE  44 
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OUTSOURCING 


THE  DECISION 

To  outsource  or  not  to  outsource:  It's  a 
complex  question  involving  issues  of  money , 
people  and  power.  And  according  to  some , 
it's  a  question  that  smart  CIOs  can't  afford 
not  to  consider. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


or  Southland  Corp. ,  the  decision  to  farm  out  operation  of 
its  high-priced  data  center  and  communications  network 
was  an  easy  one.  The  parent  company  of  the  7-Eleven 
convenience-store  chain  had  undergone  a  $4.9  billion  le¬ 
veraged  buyout  that  was  announced  just  before  the  stock 
market  collapsed  in  October  1987.  Now,  early  in  1990, 
Southland  executives  were  scrambling  for  cash  to  make 
payments  on  the  high-yield  junk  bonds  that  had  financed 
the  LBO.  Worse  still,  construction  was  just  about  com¬ 
plete  at  City  Place,  an  11-story  showplace  across  the 
street  from  corporate  headquarters  in  Dallas.  Two  floors 
held  the  data  center;  the  other  nine  remained  unoccu¬ 
pied.  The  office  rental  market  was  abysmal. 

Enter  Affiliated  Computer  Systems  (ACS),  a  start-up 
computing-services  company,  not  yet  in  business  for  a 
year,  with  an  offer  to  lease  the  whole  City  Place  building 
and  run  the  data  center  and  communications  network  as 
well.  Southland  suddenly  had  a  source  of  cash  and  a  tenant  for 
close  to  400,000  square  feet  of  office  space;  ACS  had  its  first 
major  customer.  Today,  according  to  Lee  Marquardt,  systems 
manager  for  Southland’s  distribution  and  food  centers,  Southland’s 
IS  payroll  numbers  99  people,  mostly  dedicated  to  applications 
development.  More  than  70  employees  of  Southland’s  297-mem¬ 
ber  IS  department  went  to  work  for  ACS;  the  rest  left  in  a  series 
of  staff  cuts. 

Money,  too,  was  the  prime  motivator  for  Copperweld  Corp., 
steel  fabricators  in  Pittsburgh.  But  while  Southland  backed  into 
the  decision  as  a  way  to  raise  cash,  Copperweld  saw  outsourcing 
as  a  cost-cutting  move.  In  financial  trouble  along  with  the  rest  of 


LEE  MARQUARDT:  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  OUTSOURCING  "CAUSES  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF 
CONSTERNATION  IN  THE  DATA-PROCESSING  ORGANIZATION." 
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Application  backlogs. 


If  developments  at  a  stand  i 

In  two  or  three  years  your  company  will  have 
changed,  your  markets  will  be  different,  your  competi¬ 
tors  will  be  using  new  tactics,  and  the  applications  you 
needed  today  might  be  ready. 

So  it  goes  with  software  development.  Most 
large  projects  are  backed  up  so  long,  by  the  time  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  new,  its  old.  Worse,  it  may  not  even  be  what  was 
asked  for  in  the  first  place. 

This  dilemma  is  anything  but  acceptable,  so 
IBM  has  launched  a  major  effort  to  speed  things  up. 

Working  with  leaders  in  CASE  technology,  were  build¬ 
ing  a  new  framework  called  A  D/Cycle M  that’s  giving  the 
entire  development  cycle  something  it  never  had  before; 


©  1991  IBM  Corp  AD/Cycle  is  a  trademark  of  IBM  Corp 


still,  how  fast  can  the  rest  of  your  business  go? 


uniform  standards  for  streamlining  the  process  from 
start  to  finish. 

AD/Cycle  also  includes  a  host  of  new  tools,  both 
from  IBM  and  our  business  partners:  CASE  tools  for 
planning,  analysis  and  design,  languages,  generators, 
plus  testing  and  maintenance  tools,  all  with  a  structure 
for  coordinating  their  efforts. 

And  to  help  executives  and  programmers  think 
more  alike,  AD/Cycle  offers  advanced  methods  for  shar¬ 
ing  information  so  that  everyone  can  work  on  the  same 
wavelength,  so  the  end  product  will  be  right. 

Over  60  AD/Cycle  products  are  available  today, 
and  scores  of  CASE  vendors  have  signed  up  for 


AD/Cycle.  Which  means  its  already  gaining  acceptance  as 
a  standard  for  application  development,  and  much  more 
is  on  the  way. 

Companies  like  Eastman  Kodak,  Phillips 
Petroleum,  USAA  and  Continuum  are  now  using 
AD/Cycle  tools  with  good  results.  Clearly,  the  sooner  you 
get  started  the  better,  and  there’s  plenty  to  start  with  now. 

The  roots  of  today  s  backlogs  are  many,  but  the 
biggest  culprits  have  been  a  lack  of  standards  and  direc¬ 
tion — the  very  ills  that  AD/Cycle  is  designed  to  cure. 

For  more  information  about  -  —  —  „ 

our  growing  family  of  AD/Cycle  prod¬ 
ucts  call  1  800  IBM-CALL,  ext.  822.  = - —  r  == 


OUTSOURCING 


the  U.S.  steel  industry  in  the  early  1980s, 
Copperweld  first  thought  of  selling  its  excess 
computing  capacity  to  recoup  some  of  the 
cost  of  an  $8  million  MIS  operation.  It  didn’t 
take  long  to  realize  that  more  money  would 
have  to  be  invested  before  any  could  be 
earned — hardly  what  the  financial  people 
had  in  mind. 

If  it  cost  too  much  to  run  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment,  management  reasoned,  perhaps  the 
answer  was  to  turn  the  whole  department 
over  to  someone  who  could  manage  it  more 
economically.  The  someone  turned  out  to  be 
Genix  Enterprises  Inc.,  also  in  Pittsburgh. 
Barry  A.  Fink,  data  processing  manager  at 
Copperweld,  estimates  the  savings  at  about 


INCREASINGLY, 
CIO*  who  want 
more  time  to  focus 
on  business  issues 
and  strategic 
planning  are 
taldng  the 
initiative  In 
exploring  the 
possibility  of 
outsourcing. 


$4  million  a  year — half  the  IS  budget. 

Outsourcing  is  not  always  a  response  to 
financial  woes,  however,  nor  is  money  the 
only  stimulus.  Some  companies  seek  greater 
flexibility  than  their  own  equipment  and 
staffing  patterns  can  provide;  others  want  to 
keep  up  with  technological  advances  without 
assigning  the  task  to  someone  on  their  own 
payroll.  Consolidating  the  IS  shops  of  newly 
acquired  companies  with  that  of  the  parent 
organization  can  often  best  be  accomplished 
using  someone  else’s  hardware. 

Ralph  Loftin,  a  management  consultant 
and  principal  at  Ralph  Loftin  and  Associates 
in  Newton,  Mass.,  sees  another  reason  to 
consider  outsourcing  in  the  growing  trend 
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among  companies  to  offload  any  department¬ 
al  function  in  which  the  workers  cannot  le¬ 
gitimately  aspire  to  a  job  in  senior  manage¬ 
ment.  Citicorp  aside,  it’s  almost  impossible 
to  name  a  company  whose  CEO  came  out  of 
the  DP  shop;  and  a  bank,  one  might  argue, 
is  really  in  the  information  business  anyway. 

A  night  computer-operations  manager  at  a 
manufacturer  has  hardly  a  prayer  of  reaching 
the  top  in  that  company;  the  picture  changes 
drastically  if  the  fim  moves  its  data  center 
and  staff  to  an  outsourcing  vendor. 

Some  companies  decide  to  farm  out  IS  op¬ 
erations  while  the  department  concentrates 
on  moving  applications  off  the  mainframe 
onto  distributed  platforms.  Increasingly, 
CIOs  who  want  more  time  to  focus  on  busi¬ 
ness  issues  and  strategic  planning  are  ex¬ 
ploring  the  possibility  of  outsourcing. 

Not  only  the  data  center  but  also  entire 
business  processes  are  prime  candidates  for 
outsourcing.  When  you  think  about  it,  what 
sense  does  it  make  for  a  company  focused 
on  manufacturing  tractors,  for  example,  to 
devote  millions  of  dollars  to  sending  out  in¬ 
voices?  If  we  all  stuck  to  our  knitting,  this 
line  of  reasoning  goes,  we’d  save  a  bundle. 
According  to  Chris  Disher,  Chicago-based 
manager  of  Nolan  Norton  &  Co.’s  outsourc¬ 
ing  practice,  a  large  DP  shop  can  often  take 
on  the  workload  of  a  smaller  shop  for  as  little 
as  20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

That  kind  of  outsourcing  is  hardly  new. 
Service  bureaus  have  been  handling  payrolls 
since  time  immemorial,  at  least  as  time  is 
measured  in  the  computer  industry.  And  fa¬ 
cilities  management  is  hardly  an  innovation. 
What  is  new  is  the  contracting  out  of  some 
of  the  less  mature  functions,  such  as  PC 
support,  data  management,  and  systems 
analysis  and  design. 

The  question  facing  CIOs  now,  Disher 
said,  “is  not,  ‘Should  I  outsource  or  not?’ 
but  rather,  ‘How  should  I  source  my  infor¬ 
mation-technology  capability?  What  pieces 
should  I  keep  in-house,  and  which  ones 
should  I  think  about  moving  outside?’  ” 
Disher  noted,  however,  that  the  potential  for 
outsourcing  success  seems  to  be  linked  to 
the  maturity  of  the  function  and  to  a  proven 
ability  to  measure  its  performance. 

/  \  ne  key  to  success  is  a  clear  under- 
I  I  standing  from  the  start  of  the  in-house 
I  I  organization’s  performance.  For  this 
1  I  reason,  development  of  a  comprehen- 
\J  sive  set  of  measurements  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  deciding  what,  if  anything,  to 


DISHER:  "THE  JURY  IS  STILL  OUT  ON  WHETHER  YOU  CAN  REVERSE  THE  PROCESS. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF 
a  comprehensive 
set  of  measure¬ 
ments  is  an 
important  step  in 
deciding  what,  if 
anything,  to  turn 
ever  to  an 


turn  over  to  an  outsourcer.  Development- 
team  productivity — measured  in  function 
points  per  work  month — is  one  metric  that 
is  growing  in  popularity.  If  end-user  applica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  run  externally,  then  actual 
current  response  time  is  a  necessary  mea¬ 
surement.  However,  according  to  Perry 
Harris,  director  of  management  strategies  at 
the  Yankee  Group  in  Boston,  substantial 
cost  savings  may  be  had  if  users  are  willing 
to  accept  something  less  than  subsecond  re¬ 
sponse  time.  An  outsourcing  study  presents 
users  with  the  relative  costs  on  which  to 
base  the  choice. 

In  making  an  evaluation,  data  should  be 
gathered  on  customer  satisfaction,  the  IS 
organization’s  ability  to  deliver  applications 
on  time,  and  the  number  of  errors  that  need 
to  be  fixed  after  delivery. 

Before  you  issue  a  request  for  proposals 
from  outsourcing  vendors,  you  must  be  able 
to  chart  how  the  demand  for  computing  re¬ 
sources  changes  over  time.  Are  some  times 
of  the  day,  week  or  month  busier  than  oth¬ 
ers?  Bidders  will  need  to  know.  Your  com¬ 
pany  may  turn  out  to  be  like  the  80  percent 
of  Nolan  Norton  clients  who,  according  to 
Disher,  ultimately  decide  against  outsourc- 
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ing  anything.  Even  so,  as  Harris  noted,  the 
information  will  prove  useful  to  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  in  improving  performance  and 
managing  the  relationship  with  its  custom¬ 
ers. 

At  Avon  Products  Inc.  in  New  York,  Ray¬ 
mond  S.  Perry,  vice  president  and  CIO,  de¬ 
cided  against  outsourcing  the  data  center 
because  no  vendor  could  meet  his  financial 
criteria.  Still,  the  investigation  yielded  unan¬ 
ticipated  benefits.  “We  were  exploring  every 


RAYMOND  S.  PERRY: 

"FROM  AN  ECONOMIC 
STANDPOINT,  INVESTI¬ 
GATING  OUTSOURCING 
WAS  THE  SINGLE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  THING  I'VE 
DONE  IN  MY  FOUR 
YEARS  HERE." 


way  we  could  think  of  to  save  money.  We 
went  after  computer  operations  as  the  most 
obvious,  and  what  seemed  to  be  the  most 
popular  in  the  press  at  the  time.”  For  out¬ 
sourcing  to  be  worthwhile,  Perry  decided, 
there  had  to  be  a  benefit  on  both  sides.  “If 
the  outsourcer  could  make  a  15  percent 
profit  and  I  could  save  15  percent  [of  IS  ex¬ 
pense],  then  we’d  probably  get  pretty  close 
to  a  deal,”  he  said.  None  of  the  vendors  he 
talked  with  could  come  close  to  that,  so  the 
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One  person  with  a  checkbook  is  worth  50  people  with  opinions. 
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There’s  one  person  your  sales  message  has  to  reach. 
There’s  one  magazine  that  can  make  it  happen. 

CIO.  The  favorite  magazine  of  information  executives. 
One  phone  call  to  Joe  Levy  at  508-935-4601  will 
show  you  how. 


You've  probably  seen 
recent  press  articles  on 
"repetitive  motion"  injuries 
suffered  by  computer  users. 
The  problem  is  significant. 
Workstation  design  and  worker 
rest  periods  have  already  been 
regulated  in  San  Francisco,- 
federal  guidelines  will  follow. 

Logitech  can  help. 

We  make  computer  mice, 
and  more  of  them  than  any 
other  company. 

Mice  not  only  make 
computing  easier  and  faster 
but,  when  correctly  shaped 
for  an  individual's  hand,  they 
reduce  the  risk  of  repetitive 


MouseMan®- 
uniquely  ergonomic 
right-honded  design 


MouseMan  - 
uniquely  ergonomic 
left-handed  design 


MouseMan  Cordless  First™  Mouse  - 

Radio  Mouse  -  operates  a  comfortable  mouse 
anywhere  on  the  desktop  at  a  comfortable  price 


motion  injuries. 


and  ergonomics  researchers, 


Working  closely  with 


and  consumer  testers,  we've 


industrial  designers,  medical  developed  mice  that  are  more 


1  Based  on  research  by  World  Health  Org.,  US  Dept,  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Logitech,  and  others;  included  in  backgrounder  referenced  above. 


TrackMan®-  TrackMan  Portable  —  Kidz™  Mouse  -  Keyboard  Wrist  Pad®  - 

uses  the  power  and  ideal  laptop/desktop  makes  computing  over  35%  off  at 

dexterity  of  the  thumb  solution  fun  and  easy  participating  dealers 


comfortable  in  more  types  of  shape,  weight,  sensitivity  and 
hands  (left  and  right)  than  three-button  programmability 
any  other  brand.  And  their  minimize  user  effort.01 


Available  for  IBM®  compatible 
personal  computers,  Macs f 
and  Sun™  workstations,  each 
mouse  carries  a  lifetime 
warranty  and  software  com¬ 
patibility  guarantee.  Try  them 
where  you  see  our  hands-on 
dealer  display.  Corporate 
buyers  might  also  want  to 
read  our  detailed  backgrounder 
on  the  subject  -  Computing 
Ergonomics.  For  a  copy,  or  the 
location  of  your  local  dealer, 
call  800  231-771 7  ext.  493. 


LOGITECH 

Tools  That  Power  The  Desktop. 


2  Suggested  by  the  American  Nat.  Standard  for  Human  Factors  Engineering.  ®/TM  -  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


OUTSOURCING 


The  Pitfalls 

Some  companies  may  consider  outsourcing  to 
be  a  frightening  proposition.  But  fear  itself  is 
only  one  of  the  things  they  need  to  worry 
about. 


IS  executives  who  have  gone  the  outsourcing  route  are  almost  uni¬ 
formly  happy  with  the  arrangement — until  you  get  them  to  talk  off 
the  record.  Consider  the  following  anecdotes,  all  anonymous  for 
reasons  that  will  soon  become  obvious,  as  warnings  about  some  of 
the  things  that  can  go  wrong. 

Contract  provisions  can  be  too  tight . . . 

“We  found  that  there  were  times  when  [the  outsourcer]  was  reluctant 
to  do  maintenance  for  fear  that  we  would 
invoke  a  penalty  charge  against  them  [for 
failure  to  meet  contractual  availability  crite¬ 
ria].  In  our  view  of  things,  the  outage  was 
better  than  the  way  we  were  limping  along 
at  the  time.” 

...  or  too  loose. 

“Clients  often  accept  whatever  [perfor¬ 
mance]  the  vendor  offers,  as  long  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  reasonable.  If  the  vendor  is  of¬ 
fering  95  percent  uptime,  or  three-seconds- 
or-less  response  time  98  percent  of  the 
time,  they  will  accept  it  without  looking  at 
requirements  of  specific  applications.  Later,  when  they  realize  they  are 
not  getting  subsecond  response  time  for  applications  that  really  need 
it,  they  have  no  contractual  protection.” 

Processing  power  can  be  inadequate  . . . 

“When  I  worked  for  [a  professional  database  service],  the  data  center 
we  used  was  sold  to  [another  vendor].  The  new  owner  took  our  data  off 
[an  IBM]  3081  [mainframe]  and  put  it  on  a  3083,  which  has  about  half 
the  horsepower.  Of  course  it  all  came  to  a  screeching  halt.  We  were  in 
the  midst  of  attempting  to  support  clients  in  a  very  significant  research 
project.  It  didn’t  quite  put  us  out  of  business,  but  it  came  very  close. 
The  [new  owner]  either  didn’t  know  or  didn’t  care  about  what  would 
happen.  We  ended  up  suing  them  for  fraudulently  inducing  us  to  buy 
their  service,  but  first  we  made  an  emergency  move  over  a  weekend — 
we  just  picked  up  all  the  tapes  and  got  out  of  there. 

“It’s  essential  to  get  the  business  off  the  data  center  before  you  sue. 
They’ve  got  your  operational  infrastructure  on  their  computer,  and  if 


they  elect  not  to  cooperate,  then  it’s  easy  for  them  to  perform  to  the 
letter  of  the  contract  and  still  leave  you  unable  to  do  your  work.  You 
can’t  get  into  a  serious  dispute  with  them  and  expect  them  not  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  leverage  that  they’ve  got,  which  is  in  effect  to  put  you  out  of 
business.” 

...  or  customers  can  understate  their  requirements. 

“It  was  a  typical  deal.  The  [customer]  said,  ’This  is  what  we  need,’  and 
we  agreed  to  process  their  financial  applications.  K  turned  out  that 
their  requirement  was  about  three  times  the  amount  of  computer  time 
that  they  said,  so  it  was  costing  three  times  as  much.  We  didn’t  have 
the  capacity  to  support  them,  so  the  deal  was  just  in  the  ditch — payroll 
checks  not  getting  out,  accounts-payable  checks  not  getting  out,  that 
kind  of  thing.” 

Vendors  can  go  bankrupt . . . 

“We  were  one  of  [the  data  center’s]  two  big¬ 
gest  customers,  and  [the  vendor]  was  pay¬ 
ing  off  people  at  [the  other  customer]  to 
continue  processing  there.  They  got  caught, 
and  the  data  center  went  bankrupt.  So  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  had 
to  move,  literally  with  the  marshals  at  the 
door.  They  had  locked  up  the  data  center, 
and  we  got  our  lawyers  to  get  them  to  open 
the  door  and  let  us  pick  up  the  tapes  and 
move  them.” 

...  or  change  their  minds. 

“When  we  signed  up  with  [the  outsourcing 
vendor],  they  were  actively  marketing  services  to  the  outside,  and  we 
were  their  first  major  deal.  Three  months  after  we  went  to  the  data 
center,  they  decided  that  they  didn’t  want  to  be  in  the  data-center  busi¬ 
ness  and  stopped  marketing  their  services.  About  three  or  four  months 
later,  they  transferred  our  account  manager  to  another  job,  and  our 
service  started  to  deteriorate.  Once  the  guy  who  was  interested  in 
keeping  us  around  was  no  longer  there,  they  just  didn't  have  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  in  keeping  us  happy.  About  six  months  after  that,  they  traded  [an 
IBM  3092]  for  an  Amdahl,  put  the  ESA  operating  system  on  the  Amdahl, 
put  our  MVS/XA  applications  up  there,  and  expected  it  to  work.  The 
people  in  technical  support  didn't  know  who  we  were,  or  particularly 
care,  so  we  had  some  real  problems.  The  whole  purpose  of  outsourcing 
was  to  avoid  having  technicians  who  were  capable  of  diagnosing  those 
kinds  of  problems  on  the  staff,  so  we  had  no  technical  resources  to  iso¬ 
late  the  problem.” 

— M.  Williamson 
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MARIO  MORINO:  DEALING  WITH  VENDORS  IS  MADE  MORE  DIFFICULT  WHEN  IS  DOES 
NOT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  OUTSOURCING  DECISION. 


data  center  remains  in  Avon’s  presumably 
soft  and  silky  hands. 

“By  the  way,”  Perry  continued,  “the  deci¬ 
sion  to  outsource  or  not  is  the  second  deci¬ 
sion  you  ought  to  make.  The  first  is  whether 
to  evaluate  it.  In  my  opinion,  everybody 
ought  to  do  that,  because  it  makes  you  take 
a  hard  look  at  yourself.” 

That  hard  look  led  Avon  to  consolidate  a 
number  of  regional  data  centers  into  one 
central  facility,  at  annual  savings  of  roughly 
$3  million.  “From  an  economic  standpoint,” 
Perry  declared,  “investigating  outsourcing 
was  the  single  most  important  thing  I’ve 
done  in  my  four  years  here.  ” 


"WHEN  THE 
suggestion  lor 
outsourcing  conies 
from  outside  Hie 
IS  organization, 
the  IS  organi¬ 
zation  is  already 
one  down." 
—Ralph  Lot  tin 


r  1 1  here’s  another  good  reason  for  the  CIO 
I  to  initiate  an  outsourcing  study.  Sooner 
I  or  later,  someone  is  going  to  think  of 
•  it,  and  it’s  best  to  keep  control  over  its 
JL  parameters  close  at  hand.  Said  Loftin, 
“When  the  suggestion  for  outsourcing  comes 
from  outside  the  IS  organization,  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization  is  already  one  down.  ” 

The  situation  is  even  worse  if  the  decision 
to  outsource  is  made  by  executive  or  finan¬ 
cial  management  without  IS  participation. 
“For  a  company  to  do  that,”  said  Mario 


Morino,  executive  vice  president  at  Legent 
Corp.,  in  Vienna,  Va.,  “there  would  have  to 
be  fairly  significant  dissatisfaction,  and  gen¬ 
erally  with  more  than  cost.” 

Not  only  is  such  a  decision  a  slap  in  the 
face  for  IS,  but  it  also  makes  dealing  with 
the  outsourcing  vendor  more  difficult,  Mor¬ 
ino  said.  The  only  course  left  for  IS  is  to 
position  itself  as  the  broker  of  services. 
“That’s  generally  pretty  tough,”  he  said, 
“because  you  become  the  vendor  interface 
point,  and  it’s  a  very  different  relationship 
than  it  would  be  if  you  had  initiated  the  ac¬ 
tion.  ” 

Experts  agree  that  a  committee  should 
evaluate  the  outsourcing  option.  The  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  headed  by  the  CIO,  with 
representation  from  every  user  organization 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  decision.  The 
task  will  probably  occupy  as  much  as  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  CIO’s  time  for  three  to  six 
months.  In  that  time,  the  committee  will 
measure  the  current  situation,  issue  initial 
requests  for  information  to  a  variety  of  ven¬ 
dors,  select  three  or  four  vendors  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration,  issue  a  request  for  pro¬ 
posals  and  evaluate  the  responses. 

Handling  the  human  issues  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  process.  “Obviously 
it  causes  a  great  deal  of  consternation  in  the 
data-processing  organization  when  they  hear 
that  outsourcing  is  being  discussed,”  re¬ 
marked  Southland’s  Marquardt.  Some  com¬ 
panies  exacerbate  the  watercooler  worrying 
by  trying  to  keep  the  discussions  secret. 
“It’s  naive  to  think  that  you  can  have  more 
than  one  person  know  about  it  and  not  have 
everybody  know  about  it,”  Loftin  said. 

Inevitably,  people  will  start  looking  for 
other  jobs,  and  the  best  will  find  them.  Cop- 
perweld  offered  financial  incentives  to  em¬ 
ployees  who  stayed  on  during  the  selection 
and  move  to  Genix,  Fink  recalled.  Every  IS 
employee  at  Southland  was  guaranteed  a  job 
with  ACS,  according  to  Marquardt. 

The  decision  to  disband  key  IS  functions 
is  nearly  irrevocable,  experts  say.  “You’re 
vulnerable,”  said  Disher,  “in  that  you’ve  giv¬ 
en  up  your  staff.  If  you  have  to  rebuild  the 
whole  capability,  that  is  a  pretty  formidable 
task.  The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  you  can 
reverse  the  process.” 

“Getting  it  back  is  always  more  difficult 
than  giving  it  away,”  Loftin  remarked.  Re¬ 
constituting  the  data  center  usually  costs  “a 
colossal  chunk  of  money,”  he  added,  “so 
walking  away  from  one  vendor  will  probably 
mean  walking  toward  another.”  ESI 
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In  a  world  of  competitive  claims,  it’s  always  good  to  see  how 
things  look  to  an  independent  observer.  Because  when  it 
comes  to  network  computing,  all  computer  companies  are 
not  the  same.  At  Unisys,  for  instance,  we  don’t  force  fit  your 
problems  to  work  with  our  solutions.  We  don’t  have  to. 

The  Unisys  commitment  to  open  systems  is  one  reason 
why  Kmart  installed  3,500  Unisys  UNIX  based  systems  in 
their  sophisticated  retail  network— and  just  announced  an 
additional  commitment  to  install  1,500  more.  The  diversity  of 
our  solutions  also  has  enabled  us  to  help  Swiss  Bank  Corpor¬ 
ation  connect  6,000  CTOS  commercial  workstations  in  a 
worldwide  network. 

Our  adherence  to  open  standards  like  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  (OSI)  means  our  extremely  wide  range  of 
network  computing  products  allows  client/server  computing 
across  a  wide  variety  of  processing  platforms,  be  they  ours 
or  anyone  else’s. 

From  UNIX  based  servers  to  new  open  CTOS  commercial 
workstations,  to  a  full  line  of  PW2  personal  computers,  each 
of  our  systems  has  been  designed  to  fit  in  an  open  networked 
environment. 

Call  us  at  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  171.  And  we’ll  send  you 
some  more  good  words  about  all  the  ways  we  can  help. 

©  1991  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  and  PW2  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys 
Corporation.  CTOS  is  a  trademark  of  Convergent  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Unisys  Corporation.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories  Inc. 

See  us  at  Comdex,  Booth  670 


OUTSOURCING 


THE  VENDORS 

Choosing  an  outsourcer ,  like  choosing  a 
spouse ,  should  be  more  than  a  cosmetic 
decision.  Relationship-minded  CIOs  should 
look  closely  at  compatibility  and  the 
potential  for  a  long-term  alliance. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


jj  f  many  CIOs  approach  the  selection  of 
an  outsourcing  vendor  with  trepidation, 
j  the  reason  is  no  mystery.  “Choosing 
the  wrong  vendor  is  a  significant  career- 
limiting  decision,”  said  Perry  Harris,  di¬ 
rector  of  management  strategies  at  the 
Yankee  Group  in  Boston.  It’s  not  easy 
to  ignore  the  blandishments  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  promises  to  cut  your  IS  costs 
by  40  percent,  but  it  is  important  to 
look  behind  the  economic  incentive  at 
what  the  firm  really  has  to  offer. 

Swelling  the  ranks  of  systems  integra¬ 
tors,  data-processing  service  bureaus 
and  contract  programming  shops,  the 
-  major  hardware  manufacturers  have  also 
joined  the  fray.  They  see  outsourcing  as  a 
threat  to  account  control  and  are  offering 
their  own  services  as  protection,  noted 
Chris  Disher,  Chicago-based  director  of  No¬ 
lan  Norton  &  Co.’s  outsourcing  practice. 

To  win  in  an  increasingly  competitive  mar¬ 
ketplace,  would-be  outsourcers  are  finding 
“clever  ways  of  packaging  their  solutions,” 
said  Harris.  Some,  for  example,  seek  per¬ 
mission  to  offer  one  customer’s  proprietary 
applications  to  their  other  customers  on  a 
royalty  basis,  offering  the  code’s  owners  an 
opportunity  to  generate  revenues  without 
being  obligated  to  support  the  software. 
Others  suggest  operational  changes  that 
bring  the  customer  benefits  in  other  areas  of 
the  business — minimizing  printing  and  dis¬ 


semination  costs,  for  example,  by  distribut¬ 
ing  reports  to  end  users’  workstations. 
“Some  of  the  more  aggressive  vendors  are 
looking  at  techniques  like  that  to  differenti¬ 
ate  their  particular  service  offering  from  the 
competition,”  Harris  said. 

More  than  cost-cutting,  however,  CIOs 
want  “a  long-term  alliance  with  an  outside 
organization  to  provide  customized  sup¬ 
port,  ”  Disher  said.  This  means  the  flexibility 
to  add  and  delete  services  over  the  life  of  the 
contract,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor  to  share  some  of  the  risk.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  outsourcing  agreements  will  be  more 
like  a  partnership  agreement,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  based  on  mutual  trust.  Preparing  for 
this  kind  of  relationship,  some  outsourcing 
vendors  are  aligning  with  specific  industries. 

Just  how  much  an  outsourcer  needs  to 
know  about  your  business  depends  on  how 
much  service  you  want  that  vendor  to  pro¬ 
vide.  Dallas-based  Southland  Corp.,  parent 
company  of  7-Eleven,  thought  it  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  invited  executives  from  Affiliated 
Computer  Systems  (ACS)  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  convenience-store 
chain’s  operations  by  visiting  distribution 
centers  and  division  offices  all  around  the 
United  States,  said  Lee  Marquardt,  systems 
manager  for  the  distribution  and  food  cen¬ 
ters. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  this  kind  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  ar- 
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rangement.  Barry  A.  Fink,  data  processing 
manager  at  Copperweld  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh, 
said  that  while  his  company  has  occasionally 
sent  its  account  managers  at  Genix  Enter¬ 
prises  on  site  visits  “to  get  an  understanding 
of  our  business,  I  wouldn’t  say  they  have  a 
deep  understanding,  except  in  terms  of  our 
requirements  for  system  availability  and  that 
type  of  thing.  As  far  as  an  understanding  of 
what  makes  our  business  successful  and  the 
strategic  issues  that  we’re  dealing  with  is 
concerned,  I  don’t  think  they  need  that.” 

Of  course,  the  closer  the  outside  firm 
gets  to  the  part  of  information  technology 
that  is  strategically  important  to  your  com¬ 
pany,  the  more  it  needs  to  know  about  your 
strategy.  Some  things  about  the  vendor  are 
important,  however,  no  matter  what  func¬ 
tions  it  supplies.  You’ll  want  assurance  that 
the  vendor  has  the  financial  capacity  not  only 
to  stay  in  business  for  the  life  of  your  con¬ 
tract,  but  also  to  support  your  applications 
during  that  time. 

Because  of  Southland’s  unusually  close  re¬ 
lationship  with  ACS  (an  11-story  office  build¬ 
ing  and  all  of  Southland’s  computing  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  ACS’s  hands),  the  company  has 
the  right  to  a  quarterly  review  of  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  books  to  ensure  its  financial  stability. 
“I  doubt  they  would  have  offered  us  as  much 
access  to  their  books  had  they  not  been  a 
start-up,”  said  Marquardt,  “and  I  doubt  that 
their  other  customers  get  that  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation.  There’s  more  of  a  brother-sister  re¬ 
lationship  between  our  two  organizations 
then  there  would  be  through  a  normal  out¬ 
sourcing  arrangement.” 

Other  vendor  characteristics  often  cited 
by  experts  as  desirable  are  a  track  record  of 
successfully  providing  similar  services  to 
other  companies;  the  ability  to  support  the 
client’s  applications  and  languages  for  the 
duration  of  the  contract;  backup  capacity  to 
handle  peak  loads  and  recover  from  equip¬ 
ment  failure;  evidence  of  long-range  planning 
to  ensure  continued  high  performance  stan¬ 
dards  as  the  business  grows;  a  reliable  and 
adequately  staffed  customer-support  organi¬ 
zation;  minimal  requirements  to  change  the 
client’s  applications  and  data-management 
procedures  to  fit  in  with  the  way  the  vendor 
operates;  and  a  willingness  to  discuss  which 
costs  are  fixed  by  contract  and  which  might 
vary  according  to  usage. 

Compatibility  in  style  and  culture  are  im¬ 
portant,  too,  according  to  Ralph  Loftin,  of 
Ralph  Loftin  and  Associates  in  Newton, 
Mass.  This  is  especially  true  where  PC  sup¬ 


YOU'LL  WANT 
assurance  (hat  Hie 
vender  has  the 
financial  capacity 
net  only  to  stay  in 
business  for  the 
life  of  your 
contract,  but  also 
to  provide  ample 
resources  to 
support  your 
applications 
during  that  time. 


port  or  maintenance  is  involved  and  the  out¬ 
sourcer  will  deal  directly  with  end  users. 
“That’s  an  issue  that’s  going  to  cause  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  for  the  IS  people,  who  may 
be  protective  of  their  users”  as  well  as  less 
than  eager  to  mediate  disputes  between  us¬ 
ers  and  the  vendor,  he  said. 

For  Marquardt — who  worked  for  South¬ 
land,  went  to  ACS  with  the  outsourcing  con¬ 
tract,  and  then  returned  to  Southland  a  year 
later — acting  as  liaison  with  the  vendor  is 
part  of  his  daily  routine.  Every  morning  at  8 
he  goes  across  the  street  to  City  Place  to  sit 
in  on  ACS’s  operations  department  meeting. 
“It’s  much  easier  for  me  to  sit  there  and  re¬ 
lay  information  [to  them].  Plus,  I  pick  up  lit¬ 
tle  bits  of  information  that  they  might  not 
give  to  me  if  I  wasn’t  at  that  meeting.  ” 

Copperweld  has  an  operations  supervisor 
who  provides  liaison  with  Genix  for  schedul¬ 
ing.  “The  most  important  thing,”  said  Fink, 
“is  to  pare  down  the  number  of  contact 
points.  We’ve  got  to  be  careful  that  we  don’t 
start  calling  a  lot  of  people  over  there;  we’ve 
got  to  run  through  the  proper  channels.” 
Occasionally  one  of  Copperweld’s  program¬ 
mers  will  need  to  talk  with  one  of  Genix’s 
systems  programmers,  but  the  question  is 
invariably  specific  and  technical  and  affects 
only  the  application  under  development. 
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illustration  by  warren  gebert 


OUTSOURCING 


Making  changes  to  accommodate  the  out¬ 
sourcer’s  procedures  is  about  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive  part  of  managing  the  relationship, 
warned  Mario  Morino,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Legent  Corp. ,  in  Vienna,  Va.  Almost 
invariably  there  will  be  new  naming  conven¬ 
tions  that  must  be  explained  to  the  user 
community,  and  support  must  be  provided 


MAKING  changes 
to  accommodate 
the  outsourcer's 
procedures  is  the 
most  sensitive 
part  of  the 
relationship. 


to  implement  those  changes.  The  IS  depart¬ 
ment  is  right  in  the  middle  there,  and  the 
person  in  charge  of  liaison  had  better  know 
up  front  and  at  once  what  the  changes  will 
be  and  when  they  must  be  in  place.  Similar¬ 
ly,  there  must  be  no  surprises  concerning 
costs,  especially  where  remote  services  are 
charged  back  to  the  users.  E3 


The  Contract 

A  good  outsourcing  contract  should  spell  out 
terms  for  every  contingency — including  some 
the  CIO  might  never  have  considered 

Just  as  good  fences  make  good  neighbors  (the  poet  Robert  Frost 
said  that),  so  do  good  contracts  make  good  outsourcing  relation¬ 
ships,  experts  say.  Unfortunately,  contracting  for  services  is  “an 
area  where  most  IS  people  are  really  impoverished  in  their  knowl¬ 
edge,”  said  Ralph  Loftin,  a  management  consultant  in  Newton,  Mass. 
“Most  of  the  contracts  that  they  get  involved  with  are  either  for  hard¬ 
ware  or  maintenance,  and  the 
issues  you  get  into  in  outsourc¬ 
ing  require  much  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  negotiations  and  con¬ 
tract  management.”  What’s 
more,  he  added,  corporate  law¬ 
yers  rarely  specialize  in  perfor¬ 
mance-based  contract  law. 

What  follows  is  a  list  of  is¬ 
sues  that  should  be  addressed 
during  negotiations,  gleaned 
from  conversations  with  outsourcing  customers,  vendors  and  consul¬ 
tants. 

Pricing:  What  does  the  stated  price  cover?  What  services  and  require¬ 
ments  will  incur  additional  charges?  When  and  how  often  will  price 
structure  be  reviewed  and  open  to  amendment?  What  third-party  li¬ 
cense  fees  are  involved,  and  who  will  pay  them? 

Perry  Harris,  director  of  management  strategies  at  the  Yankee  Group 
in  Boston,  cautioned  against  contracts  with  automatic  cost-of-living  in¬ 
creases  or  early-year  discounts  to  be  paid  back  in  later  years.  The  for¬ 
mer,  he  said,  can  make  a  company  unattractive  to  a  prospective  buyer. 
The  latter  flies  in  the  face  of  the  trend  to  move  applications  off  the 
mainframe  onto  less  expensive  midrange  processors  and  LANs. 

Service  and  performance:  What  platform  will  the  applications  run  on? 


What  services  are  covered,  and  where  will  they  be  provided?  Will  pro¬ 
cessing  be  on  a  shared  platform,  or  on  one  dedicated  to  the  customer's 
use?  If  the  latter,  who  has  the  right  to  sell  excess  processor  capacity? 
What  deliverables  are  included?  What  performance  and  availability 
standards  will  be  maintained,  and  how  will  they  be  measured?  How  will 
security,  backup  and  disaster  recovery  be  handled? 

Companies  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  what  response  and  how  much 
availability  they  really  need.  Moreover,  metrics  should  be  developed  for 
end-user  satisfaction,  vendor  support  and  responsiveness,  and  anything 
else  that  the  IS  organization  considers  important  to  its  relationship 
with  the  business  side  of  the  company. 

Ownership  and  control:  Who  will  control  technical  decisions  concerning 
hardware,  software  and  architecture?  To  what  extent  will  the  custom¬ 
er’s  applications  and  data  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  vendor’s  stan¬ 
dards?  Who  has  the  rights  to  intellectual  property  developed  during  the 
life  of  the  contract?  Who  owns  the  hardware  and  software  acquired  to 
implement  the  agreement?  What  are  the  lines  of  communication  and 
authority?  What  must  be  said  about  confidentiality  and  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est?  Is  the  vendor  free  to  contract  with  the  customer’s  direct  competi¬ 
tors?  What  happens  if  the  vendor  is  sold? 

While  Dallas-based  Southland,  the  parent  company  of  the  7-Eleven 
chain,  and  Copperweld,  a  steel  fabricator  in  Pittsburgh,  take  opposite 
positions  on  the  subject  of  their  outsourcer  contracting  with  a  competi¬ 
tor,  both  companies  have  confidentiality  provisions  built  into  their  con¬ 
tracts.  In  essence,  either  could  cancel  immediately  without  penalty  if 
the  outsourcer  misused  the  customer’s  data. 

Personnel  and  other  matters:  What  happens  to  the  IS  staff?  If  the  ven¬ 
dor  hires  them,  what  about  their  accumulated  benefits?  When  and  un¬ 
der  what  circumstances  can  the  contract  be  renegotiated  or  terminated 
if  the  customer  is  dissatisfied?  In  case  of  termination,  what  must  be 
said  about  capital  assets,  the  transfer  of  skills  and  the  need  for  help 
from  the  vendor  in  moving  data  and  applications  to  another  site? 

“It’s  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  company  with  no  prior  experience 
in  outsourcing  can  understand  all  the  implications  of  a  five-  or  10-year 
contract  at  the  beginning,”  Loftin  said.  “The  ability  to  try  it  for  a  year 
and  then  renegotiate  is  a  very  desirable  feature.”  — M.  Williamson 
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The  Business  of  IT: 
Finding  the  Pavoff 

A  three- day  conference  for  executives  involved  in  technology 
investments,  IT  management,  competitive  strategies  and 
corporate  business  development. 

Sunday,  March  8  through  Wednesday,  March  11,  1992 
Loews  Coronado,  San  Diego,  California 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  complete  and  return 
this  postage-paid  card;  or  call  the  CIO  Conference  Division 
at  1/800/366-0246. 

□  Please  send  conference  information 
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THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 

015  111  1115  121 


Wthin  the  next  1 0  years,  both  the 
structure  of  organizations  and  the  jobs  of 
the  senior  people  within  organizations  will 
be  drastically  changed,  primarily  because 
of  information.  This  will  require  informa¬ 
tion  responsibility  from  everybody,  espe¬ 
cially  from  senior  management. 

PETER  E  DRUCKER 
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The  Business  of  IT: 

Finding  the  Payoff 

A  three-day  conference  for  executives  involved  in 
technology  investments,  IT  management,  competitive 
strategies,  and  corporate  business  development. 


Sunday,  March  8  through  Wednesday,  March  11,1 992 
Loews  Coronado  ■  San  Diego,  California 


Keynote  Presentation  by  and  Reception  with 
PETER  F.  DRUCKER 


For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  800/366-0246 
(in  MA,  508/935-3641) 
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Picture  a  world  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  connected  by  a  common 
language:  electron¬ 
ic  mail.  Imagine 
thatthe  people 
who  use  this  vital 
business 

tool  are  your  trad¬ 
ing  partners. 

These  are  the  people  you 
do  business  with, 

the  custo¬ 
mers  and  vendors,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors-any- 
one  and  everyone  you’ve  got  to 


turned  into  one  world.  Your  infor¬ 
mation  is  disseminated  quicker 


Accounting 


and  more  efficiently,  your 
communications;  needs  are 
totally  streamlined,  your  compe¬ 
tition  is  caught  off  guard  and  x  u 

your  bottom 


unique  Trading  Partner  Program 
that  solves  this  problem.  We’l  I 
work  with  you  to  get  your  trading 
partners  linked  up 
into  one  all  for 
one  network. 

There’ll 
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line  looks  more 
and  more  promising. 

You’d  like  this  to  be  your 
world.  But  right  nowall  of  your 
business  partners 
are  not  con¬ 
nected.  So  you 


Marketing 


communicate  with  outside  your 
company  to  get  the  job  done. 

And  everyone’s 

success x  ^ 
is  tied  to  everyone  else’s. 

In  this  world,  where  com¬ 
munication  with  your  supplier 
across  the  ocean  is  as  easy  as 
with  your  associate  down  the  hall¬ 
way,  your 
world  is 


Home  Office 


Customer 


can’t  reach  them  fast  enough.  Or 
you’re  not  getting  any  answer  at 

the  other 

i 

end.  Lead  times 
are  lost.  Or¬ 
ders  aren’t 
processed  rapidly.  Obviously 
these  associates  need  assistance 
to  join  your  universe  and  be  on 
the  same  wave-length. 
MCI  Mail®hasa 


be  calls  to  make, 
correspon¬ 
dence  to 
write,  surveys  to  analyze,  markets 
to  appraise,  doors  that  need 
opening,  partners  to  be  connect¬ 
ed,  a  world  to  be  united. 

If  you’re  interested  in  ex- 
ploringthe  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  one  for  all 
and  all  for  one  world,  please  con¬ 
tact  1-800-444-6245.  We  ll  be 
delighted  to  send 
you  the  infor¬ 
mation  you 
need  about 
ourTrading  Part¬ 
ner  Program.  Now  imagine  how 
much  betteryour  world  will  be. 

MCI  Mail 
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OUTSOURCING 

PROFILE 


THE  SHINING 
EXAMPLE 


For  those  who  embark  on  it 
rashly ,  the  road  to  outsourcing  is 
fraught  with  perils.  H.J.  Heinz 
took  a  cautious,  well-thought-out 
approach,  and  everything  that 
could  go  right  did. 

BY  MICKEY  WILLIAMSON 


arly  in  1988,  concerned  about  the 
performance,  availability  and  accura¬ 
cy  of  business  information  despite 
mounting  technology  costs,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  H.J.  Heinz 
Co.  formed  a  committee  of  IS  execu¬ 
tives  drawn  from  its  worldwide  affili¬ 
ates.  Chartered  to  improve  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  IT  investment 
and  to  foster  resource  sharing  and 
technology  transfer  among  the  inde¬ 
pendent  business  units,  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  Group  (ITG)  com¬ 
missioned  a  study  by  management 
consultants  at  New  York-based 
Coopers  &  Lybrand. 

Among  the  resulting  recommendations 
was  establishment  of  a  central  computing 
service  to  replace  those  at  Heinz’s  five 
North  American  companies. 

Other  suggestions  involved  establishing 
voice  and  data  networks  to  serve  the  entire 
company,  and  implementing  a  disaster-re¬ 
covery  plan.  The  ITG  hired  Philip  Lichten- 
fels  in  October  1988  to  implement  the  rec¬ 
ommendations,  giving  him  a  five-year  senior 
consultant’s  contract  and  a  secretary.  The 
two  make  up  the  entire  IS  staff  at  Heinz 
world  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

Lichtenfels  helped  the  ITG  draw  up  a 


comprehensive  set  of  vendor-selection  crite¬ 
ria  for  the  data  center.  He  listed  them  as 
“cost,  technical  resources,  professional 
skills,  geographic  location,  quality  of  data¬ 
center  resources,  customer  references, 
long-term  commitment  to  future  develop¬ 
ments,  willingness  to  meet  contractual  re¬ 
quirements  and  Heinz  staff  policies,  and  the 
capability  to  help  us  achieve  short-  and  long- 
range  goals.”  At  the  end  of  a  formal  RFP 
process,  Genix  Enterprises,  also  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  was  tapped  in  March  1989. 

For  safety’s  sake,  Heinz  opted  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  data  center  at  Genix  was  running  be¬ 
fore  it  sold  the  company’s  own  computing 
equipment.  “You  really  have  to  do  it  that 
way,”  Lichtenfels  explained.  “The  weekend 
that  you  make  the  move  you’ve  got  to  have 
duplicate  resources.” 

The  move  itself  was  something  of  a  logisti¬ 
cal  masterpiece.  “Our  objective  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  business  through  Friday  afternoon  and 
then  be  back  up  in  business  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  ”  Lichtenfels  said.  Processing  at  the  var¬ 
ious  sites  shut  down  at  4  on  a  Friday  after¬ 
noon  in  July.  Operators  copied  all  the  data 
and  put  the  copies  on  an  airplane  (or  a  truck; 
Genix  is  only  eight  miles  from  Heinz  USA). 

“It  all  had  to  be  there  no  later  than  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  so  that  they  could  restore  ev- 
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erything  and  bring  the  systems  back  up  for 
business  on  Monday  morning,”  Lichtenfels 
said.  “We  leased  a  couple  of  airplanes,  used 
the  corporate  jets,  and  we  were  back  in 
business,  transparent  to  the  users,  on 
schedule.  ” 

The  Genix  data  center  runs  all  of  Heinz’s 
IBM  mainframe-based  applications,  including 
support  for  the  mutually  incompatible 
MVS/XA  and  /VSE  operating  systems.  MCI 
manages  the  wide-area  data-communications 
network;  AT&T  has  the  contract  for  voice 
communications,  and  Comdisco  provides  fa¬ 
cilities  for  disaster  recovery.  Heinz  retains 
in-house  responsibility  for  systems  planning 
and  applications  programming,  as  well  as 
technical  support  for  distributed  processing 
and  local  area  networks.  Run  scheduling, 
distribution  of  reports  and  end-user  support 
are  also  handled  locally.  Each  vendor  has  a 
team  of  specialists  assigned  as  liaison  with 


the  ITG  and  associated  user  councils. 

The  five-year,  $15  million  Genix  contract 
contains  a  clause  allowing  Heinz  to  buy  its 
way  out  after  the  third  year.  Other  terms 
include  guaranteed  levels  of  availability  and 
technical  support;  change-management  con¬ 
trol;  the  right  for  Heinz  to  audit  security, 
backup  and  confidentiality  at  will;  payment 
schedules;  indemnification  and  financial  liabil¬ 
ities;  and  the  right  to  approve  prospective 
buyers  of  the  service  company. 

Although  he  declined  to  give  exact  num¬ 
bers,  Lichtenfels  said  moving  the  data  cen¬ 
ter  outside  did  not  make  much  of  a  dent  in 
the  Heinz  IS  payroll.  And  the  company  put 
considerable  thought  into  managing  the  hu¬ 
man  aspects  of  the  transition.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  important  things  to  do,”  Lichtenfels 
said,  “and  one  of  them  is  to  make  sure  that 
your  people  at  the  remote  sites  don’t  walk 
away  from  you.  ”  (2Z3 


PHILIP  LICHTENFELS:  "THE  WEEKEND  THAT  YOU  MAKE  THE  MOVE  YOU'VE  GOT  TO  HAVE  DUPUCATE  RESOURCES." 
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Motorola’s  massive  commitment  to  education  and  training  can 
teach  American  business  a  lesson  or  two  about  the  connection 
between  skilled  workers  and  a  successful  corporation 

BY  TAMMI  HARBERT 


ALMA 

MOTOROLA 


For  all  the  technological  progress 
of  the  last  30  years,  a  basic  ten¬ 
et  of  computer  technology  has 
continued  to  hold  true:  garbage  in, 
garbage  out.  And  after  all  the  time 
and  effort  that  companies  have  spent 
developing  their  information  sys¬ 
tems,  many  are  beginning  to  look 
closely  at  the  source  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  goes  in — the  company’s 
workforce — and  they  don’t  like  what 
they  see. 

American  business  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  are  serious  short¬ 
comings  in  the  skills  of  its  workforce 
and  that  improving  those  skills  will 
benefit  not  only  the  workers  but  the 
companies  that  employ  them  as  well. 
According  to  “Building  a  Better 
Workforce,  ”  a  1988  report  from  the 
U.  S.  departments  of  Labor,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Commerce,  “skills  deficien¬ 
cies  are  costing  American  business 


monetarily,  through  waste,  lost  pro¬ 
ductivity,  increased  remediation 
costs,  reduced  product  quality  and 
ultimately  a  loss  in  competitiveness.  ” 
No  company  has  learned  this  les¬ 
son  as  well  as  Motorola  Inc.,  a  $10 
billion  electronics  manufacturer  head¬ 
quartered  in  Schaumburg,  Ill.  Motor¬ 
ola  began  investing  in  training  and 
education  in  the  early  1980s  as  part 
of  its  drive  to  improve  quality.  The 
company  realized  that  in  order  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  producing  better 
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and  better  products,  it  would  have  to 
push  its  employees  toward  continu¬ 
ous  improvement. 

As  Bill  Wiggenhom,  president  of 
Motorola  University  and  corporate 
vice  president  of  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  at  Motorola  Inc. ,  wrote  in  the 
July/August  1990  issue  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  Review :  ‘‘All  the  rules 
of  manufacturing  and  competition 


changed,  and  in  our  drive  to  change 
with  them,  we  found  we  had  to  re¬ 
write  the  rules  of  corporate  training 
and  education.  We  learned  that  line 
workers  had  to  actually  understand 
their  work  and  their  equipment,  that 
senior  management  had  to  exemplify 
and  reinforce  new  methods  and  skills 
if  they  were  going  to  stick,  that 
change  had  to  be  continuous  and  par- 


BILL  WIGGENHORN  (left) 
and  JIM  FRASIER  in  a  Mo¬ 
torola  robotics  training  lab. 
Not  surprisingly,  technology 
plays  a  big  role  in  helping 
workers  apply  what  they’ve 
learned. 
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ticipative,  and  that  education — not 
just  instruction — was  the  only  way  to 
make  all  this  occur.” 

By  the  mid-’80s  Motorola  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  would  need  much 
more  than  traditional  training  pro¬ 
grams  if  it  wanted  to  keep  pace  with 
this  changing  climate.  For  one  thing, 
much  of  its  workforce  was  illiterate. 
Line  workers  who  were  being  asked 
to  calculate  results  for  statistical  pro¬ 
cess-control  operations  often  couldn’t 
handle  simple  arithmetic  like  percent¬ 
ages.  Factory  workers  who  had  al¬ 
ways  gone  by  the  color  of  the  pack¬ 
age  because  they  couldn’t  read  were 
now  being  asked  to  devour  complicat¬ 
ed  textbooks  on  quality  methods. 
But  Wiggenhom  stressed  that  it  was 
not  just  factory  workers  who  needed 
more  education.  At  the  executive 
level,  the  company  was  finding  that 
managers  were  out  of  touch  with 
such  broad  technological  shifts  as  the 
closer  integration  of  product  design 
with  manufacturing,  and  had  to  be 
updated  on  these  developments. 

These  realizations  led  the  company 
to  expand  its  training  budget  from 
$35  million  for  a  five-year  period  to 
$70  million  annually,  plus  another  $60 
million  a  year  in  lost  work  time.  They 
also  eventually  led  the  chairman  of 
Motorola  to  christen  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  huge  training  and  education  ef¬ 
fort  with  the  high-profile  moniker 
Motorola  University. 

Billions  of  dollars  later,  Motorola 
has  made  it  over  the  hump  of 
providing  remedial  education.  At 
the  program’s  peak,  Motorola  was 
providing  some  remedial  education  to 
40  percent  of  its  U.S.  manufacturing 
and  support  workforce.  Today  less 
than  10  percent  of  Motorola  Univer¬ 
sity’s  efforts  are  focused  on  remedial 
training,  said  Wiggenhom.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  workforce  is  now  capable 
of  making  good  use  of  the  five  days 
of  training  that  each  and  every  Mo¬ 
torola  employee  will  be  required  to 
receive  each  year  starting  in  1992. 

The  company  has  also  resolved 
any  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  its 
huge  investment.  “The  majority  of 
the  senior  managers  have  seen  a  pay¬ 
back  for  highly  focused,  disciplined 


training  to  help  drive  certain  key 
strategies,”  said  Wiggenhom.  “By 
whatever  measurement  you  want  to 
use — on-the-job  change,  retum-on- 
investment  analysis  or  just  feedback 
from  the  employees,  the  evidence  is 

One  of  Motorola 
University's  primary 
goals  is  to  “get  the 
right  person  in  the 
right  program  at  the 
right  time ,  and  then 
return  that  person  to 
an  environment  in 
which  the  skills  can  be 
immediately  used 

—Bill  Wiggenhom 

there  that  it  has  made  an  impact.  ” 
Various  studies  have  shown  that 
Motorola  gets  a  return  of  from  $29 
to  $33  on  each  dollar  invested  in 
training.  Other  studies  have  shown 
that  the  company  has  been  able  to 
reduce  cycle  time  by  50  percent  or 
more  for  the  groups  that  have  had 
training.  Reduced  cycle  times  and 
quality  improvements  that  translate 
into  fewer  defects  have  allowed  the 
company  to  avoid  costs  amounting  to 
$1.5  million.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  measure  how  much  of  that  savings 
is  due  to  better  training,  Wiggenhom 
said  that  Motorola’s  educational  pro¬ 
grams  contributed  significantly. 

More  specifically,  over  a  two-year 
training  period  at  Motorola’s  cellular- 
telephone  manufacturing  facility  in 
Schaumburg,  the  company  saw  a  30- 
to-one  reduction  in  the  time  between 
placement  of  an  order  and  delivery  to 
the  customer,  a  10-to-one  improve¬ 
ment  in  product  reliability,  and  a  five- 
to-one  increase  in  the  levels  of  em¬ 


ployee  productivity  that  had  been 
predicted  for  the  factory,  according 
to  Jim  Frasier,  manager  of  retraining 
programs  at  Motorola  University. 

So  the  question  at  Motorola  is  no 
longer  whether  to  invest  in  training, 
noted  Wiggenhom,  but  rather  at 
what  level  to  sustain  that  investment 
and  how  to  make  the  training  more 
effective. 

With  an  annual  budget  of  $70  mil¬ 
lion  for  1991,  Motorola  University 
employs  200  people  full-time  and  an¬ 
other  400  as  contractors.  Only  15  to 
40  percent  of  all  Motorola’s  training 
is  provided  directly  by  the  university 
(although  the  university  is  in  charge 
of  all  training  funds);  the  rest  occurs 
either  at  outside  institutions,  such  as 
junior  colleges,  or  in  the  company’s 
business  units  (where  the  university 
provides  assistance  and  coordina¬ 
tion).  Motorola  University  also  pro¬ 
vides  training  to  the  company’s  key 
suppliers  and  customers,  through 
speeches  by  members  of  its  staff  and 
monthly  briefings  that  instruct  suppli¬ 
ers  in  quality  techniques. 

One  of  the  university’s  primary 
goals  is  to  “get  the  right  person  in 
the  right  program  at  the  right  time, 
and  then  return  that  person  to  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  skills  can  be 
immediately  used,”  said  Wiggenhom. 
Not  surprisingly,  technology  plays  a 
big  role  in  helping  workers  apply 
what  they’ve  learned.  For  example, 
computer-based  training  laboratories 
in  Chicago,  Schaumburg  and  Phoenix 
enable  employees  to  practice  their 
new  skills  in  a  simulated  factory  or 
engineering  facility.  In  one  advanced 
lab,  an  engineer  can  become  profi¬ 
cient  on  the  Apollo  workstation  in 
one  week  rather  than  the  six  months 
required  previously,  according  to 
Frasier.  And  the  portable  Program¬ 
mable  Automation  Literacy  lab, 
which  teaches  workers  how  to  pro¬ 
gram  a  single-armed  robot,  is  being 
used  right  inside  factories. 

But  computer  labs  are  just  the  be¬ 
ginning.  “The  next  phase  is  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  use  of  satellite  communica¬ 
tion  so  that  with  limited  intellectual 
resources  we  can  reach  a  broader- 
based  population,”  noted  Wiggen¬ 
hom. 
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The  Motorola  Mission 

The  mission  statement  of  Motorola’s  training  and  education  organization, 
which  includes  Motorola  University,  lists  the  following  goals: 

►  By  the  end  of  1992,  all  employees  worldwide  will  receive  the  equivalent 
of  five  days  of  job-relevant  training  per  year. 

►  By  the  end  of  1994,  all  students  in  Motorola  University  training  will 
have  mastered  and  applied  the  job  skills  required  by  the  plan  for  their 
particular  job  classification. 

►  By  the  end  of  1995,  Motorola’s  entire  worldwide  population  will  be 
competent  in  the  language,  reading  and  math  skills  necessary  in  their  work¬ 
places  and  prerequisite  for  higher-level  training. 

►  Between  1991  and  1994,  Motorola  will  achieve  a  50  percent  per  year 
reduction  in  designing  and  delivering  new  training  programs  and  services. 

►  By  1994,  Motorola  University  will  be  a  global  training  community  in 
which  roles  and  responsibilities  are  clear,  nonredundant  and  supportive  of 
each  other  in  achieving  training  effectiveness. 

►  By  2000,  exit-level  proficiencies  of  graduates  of  certain  targeted  poly¬ 
technic  institutes,  vocational  schools  and  school  districts  from  which  Mo¬ 
torola  typically  recruits  will  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  the  entry-level  skill 
requirements  of  Motorola. 


Motorola  is  implementing  a  system 
that  links  its  labs  to  an  educational 
satellite-distribution  system  called 
NovaNET,  run  by  the  University  of 
Illinois.  The  NovaNET  system  offers 
courses  ranging  from  the  third-grade 
level  all  the  way  up  to  the  postgradu¬ 
ate  level  in  150  different  subjects.  In 
addition,  said  Frasier,  Motorola  can 
rent  space  on  the  NovaNET  system 
to  provide  proprietary  training  for 
particular  types  of  Motorola  employ¬ 
ees — for  instance,  product-demon¬ 
stration  training  for  salespeople. 

The  satellite-distribution  system 
covers  only  the  United  States,  but 
through  Motorola’s  fiber-optic  net¬ 
work  for  data  and  voice  (and  eventu¬ 
ally  video),  the  company  plans  to 
provide  NovaNET  access  to  employ¬ 
ees  in  all  30  countries  where  it  oper¬ 
ates.  Through  its  peer-to-peer  net¬ 
work,  which  will  be  connected  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  system,  Motor¬ 
ola  will  be  able  to  provide  training 
and  education  worldwide  24  hours  a 
day.  The  company  is  currently  dem¬ 
onstrating  this  capability  and  will 
start  beta  testing  the  system  this 
year,  said  Frasier. 

This  capability  will  also  allow  the 
creation  worldwide  of  what  Wiggen- 

Providing  instantly 
accessible  training 
globally  is  a 
tough  nut.  In 
addition  to  language 
barriers,  there  are 
differences  in  cultures 
and  values . 

horn  calls  “the  intelligent  classroom”: 
an  interactive  and  dispersed  “class¬ 
room”  with  an  instructor  who  teach¬ 
es  from  a  company  video  studio.  The 
students,  who  can  be  located  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  receive  video,  voice 


and  data  on  their  computers.  They 
can  also  send  data  and  voice  back  to 
the  instructor.  In  the  ideal  system, 
the  training  program  would  be  built 
with  embedded  “checks”  so  that  at 
certain  points  during  the  lesson,  stu¬ 
dents  would  automatically  be  asked 
to  confirm  that  they  understood  what 
had  been  explained  so  far.  The  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  system  is  that  students’  re¬ 
sponses  would  be  seen  only  by  the 
instructors.  That  can  be  crucial  in 
certain  cultures,  said  Wiggenhom, 
where  admitting  mistakes  or  a  lack  of 
understanding  is  considered  an  em¬ 
barrassment. 

Today,  Motorola  University  dis¬ 
tributes  only  about  5  percent  of  its 
material  via  satellite.  “But  over  the 
next  two  to  three  years  we  are  going 
to  try  to  expand  that  dramatically  in 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  it 
outside  the  United  States  as  well,” 
said  Wiggenhom. 

Providing  instantly  accessible  train¬ 
ing  and  education  globally  will  be  a 
tough  nut,  admitted  Wiggenhom. 
“Whatever  you  come  out  with,  you 


have  to  be  able  to  train  in  11  lan¬ 
guages  [and]  13  major  cultures  across 
the  world,  quickly,”  he  said.  Compli¬ 
cating  matters,  different  cultures 
have  different  values  and  fields  of  ref¬ 
erence.  Some  words  cannot  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  certain  languages,  and  ex¬ 
amples  and  illustrations  that  make 
sense  in  the  United  States  mean 
nothing  elsewhere. 

“If  you  are  really  trying  to  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  apply  new  skills,  then  you  have 
to  make  sure  that  it’s  designed  for 
them,  that  it  fits  their  way  of  learn¬ 
ing,”  said  Wiggenhom.  “Which 
means  that  we  have  to  learn  how 
they  learn.  ” 

But  having  come  so  far  and  accom¬ 
plished  so  much,  Motorola  can’t  stop 
at  the  U.S.  border.  “If  you  are  a  mul¬ 
tinational  and  you’ve  done  this  only 
for  your  U.S.  population,”  said  Wig¬ 
genhom,  “then  you  haven’t  done  the 
job  of  making  sure  that  all  employees 
are  trained  to  be  the  best.  ”  mu 


Tammi  Harbert  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Andover,  Mass. 
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Where  is  the  next  growth  market  for 
information  technology? 

Everywhere. 

The  changes  that  are  occurring  every  day, 
in  every  corner  of  the  world,  point  to  a  pivotal 
decade  that  will  change  forever  the  way— and 
where— you  do  business.  In  fact,  research  shows 
international  sales  are  expected  to  account  for 
almost  80%  of  total  worldwide  sales  by  the 
year  2000* 

Where  will  you  find  the  resources  to  compete 
worldwide? 

Right  here. 

You  see,  no  one  knows  the  world  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  better  than  we  do.  After  all, 
we  compiled  the  industry’s  first  database  on 
computer  installations  way  back  in  1964.  And 
in  1972,  were  the  first  to  launch  an  international 
publishing  operation.  Since  then,  our  domestic 
tides  have  grown  up  to  become  leaders  in  their 
fields,  as  have  our  international  books. 

And  we  now  publish  nearly  150  titles  in 
50  countries,  making  us  the  largest  information 
technology  publisher  in  the  world. 

But  we  know  you  need  more  than  ad  pages. 
So  we  offer  more. 

Through  our  World  Expo,  we  can  send  you 
to  58  different  trade  shows  all  over  the  world.  Or, 
get  you  the  information  you  need  about  emerging 
overseas  markets  through  IDC  research  centers 
in  35  different  countries. 

You  can  even  customize  a  total  marketing 
communications  program  that  includes  ad  space 
worldwide,  direct  marketing  using  select  industry 
databases,  international  media  buying  help,  a 
newswire  connection  to  800  editors  around  the 
world,  and  much  more,  through  our  Market 
Access  Program. 

Providing  this  kind  of  access  is  what  we  do 
best.  So  why  not  call  us  and  find  out  how  we  can 
get  you  where  you  want  to  be?  Contact  your 
local  IDG  rep  for  information  about  how  you 
can  qualify  for  the  Program. 

Because  when  you  get  to  as  much  of  the  world 
as  we  do,  there  isn’t  anywhere  you  can’t  grow. 

•IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 

The  World  of  Information  Technology 

'Source  International  Data  Corporation  ©  1991  International  Data  Group 
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A  Bunch  of  Nobodies 


When  it  comes  to 
running  a  data  center, 
automation  can  bring 
both  economy  and 
efficiency.  And  the 
ultimate  grail  of 
automation  is 
completely  unattended 
operation. 

BY  LUCIE  JUNEAU 


An  anthropologist  sifting 
through  the  current  litera¬ 
ture  on  data-center  auto¬ 
mation  might  conclude  that 
the  urge  to  automate,  like 
the  urge  to  propagate,  is  becoming 
key  to  the  survival  of  the  species.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion,  data-center  managers  who  auto¬ 
mate  early  and  well  will  live  to 
automate  another  day.  Those  who 
don’t,  and  who  continue  to  gobble  up 
expensive  human  resources  like 
hungry  pandas  devouring  bamboo, 
will  soon  find  their  habitats  a  little 
less  habitable. 

Automation  promises  to  allow  man¬ 
agers  to  stretch  their  human  re¬ 
sources  and,  at  the  same  time,  offer 
a  better  product  to  their  users. 
What’s  more,  by  taking  people  out  of 
the  data-processing  loop,  managers 
can  eliminate  many  human  errors 
(which  an  IBM  study  blames  for 
about  40  percent  of  system  outages). 

But  many  data  centers  are  far 
from  taking  advantage  of  all  of  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  gains  that  automation  can  of¬ 


fer.  By  most  estimates,  only  about 
half  of  all  large  data  centers  have 
made  a  significant  investment  in  auto¬ 
mating  common  data-center  activi¬ 
ties. 

During  regular  business  hours  the 
lights  are  still  blazing — and  the  oper¬ 
ators  still  working — at  all  but  a  very 
few  data  centers,  most  of  those  at 
remote  locations.  But  a  growing 
number  of  sites  are  running  unat¬ 
tended  at  night,  on  weekends  and  on 
holidays.  The  question  of  whether 
the  data  center  can  eventually  oper¬ 
ate  around  the  clock  without  any  op¬ 
erators,  achieving  continuous  “lights 
out,”  is  academic.  After  all,  the  goal 
of  achieving  unattended  operations 
represents  only  one  route  to  a  great¬ 
er  end:  running  the  center  as  well  as 
possible  for  as  little  as  possible. 

An  unattended  operation  is  one 
that  leaves  no  human  “footprints,” 
running  from  start  to  finish  without 
human  intervention,  according  to  Ar¬ 
nold  Farber,  president  of  Farber/La- 
Chance  Inc.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  a 
consulting  firm  specializing  in  data¬ 
center  automation.  But  even  though 
automation  products  provide  alterna¬ 
tives  to  human  intervention  for  many 
operations,  automation  doesn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  lead  to  staff  cuts.  Market  an¬ 
alysts  corroborate  reports  from  ven¬ 
dors  that  among  sites  implementing 
data-center  automation  packages, 
layoffs  are  uncommon.  Rather,  auto¬ 
mation  enables  companies  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  data-center  payroll 
and  make  do  with  existing  staffing 
levels.  Companies  that  aren’t  depopu¬ 
lating  their  centers  are  using  automa¬ 
tion  tools  to  make  the  most  of  their 
staff  resources  so  that  they  can  han¬ 
dle  the  continual  influx  of  new,  bigger 
and  more-complex  systems  more  ef¬ 
ficiently. 

Data-center  automation  was  bom 
around  1975  with  products  automat¬ 
ing  standard  functions  such  as  simple 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOSEPH  DANIEL  FIEDLER 


Met  Life  gave  Xerox  Printing  Systems 
their  stamp  of  approval . 


MetLife’s  Group  Department  and  Xerox  put  together  a 
system  that  yields  impressive  benefits.  It’s  a  system  that 
combines  Xerox  intelligent  laser  printers  with  customized 
finishers.  The  new  system  helped  stamp  out  over  $500,000 
in  costs  related  to  mailings. 

Specifically,  this  system  helps  MetLife  avoid  redundant 
mailings  while  putting  payment  documentation  and  drafts, 
destined  for  the  same  customer,  in  the  same  envelope. 

The  system  also  verifies  correct  document  match,  provides 
an  audit  trail  of  payments,  and  automatically  counts  the 
number  of  pieces  mailed. 

All  told,  MetLife’s  Group  Department  has  used  Xerox 
solutions  to  avoid  spending  over  $3,000,000  each  year  on 
document  production.  That’s  $3,000,000  that  doesn’t  get 
passed  along  to  the  customer. 


With  Xerox  printers,  you  too  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce  claim  forms,  explanation  of  benefits  and  checks, 
provider  directories,  and  much  more.  Like  MetLife,  you 
could  be  simultaneously  producing  high-quality 
documents,  faster  and  for  less  money,  while  improving 
customer  service. 

Call  us  at  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.l36B.  You’ll  probably 
find  out  that  our  solutions  will  get  your  stamp  of  approval 
as  well. 
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batch-job  scheduling.  Some  of  the 
earliest  products  included  tape-man¬ 
agement  and  restart  systems. 

Most  data-center  automation  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  are  designed  for 
IBM  MVS  operating-system  environ¬ 
ments,  but  products  to  manage  the 
VSE  environment,  as  well  as  non- 
IBM  and  non-mainframe  machines, 
are  emerging  too. 

Automation  products  are  expen¬ 
sive,  but  on  average  they  reap  about 
a  10  percent  return  on  investment, 
according  to  Farber.  Prices  typically 
vary  according  to  processor  type. 
Since  the  mid-1980s,  console  man¬ 
agement  has  become  one  of  the 
more  sophisticated  components  of 
data-center  automation,  providing 
one  of  the  highest  returns  on  invest¬ 
ment.  Automated  operator  packages, 
which  often  incorporate  console-man¬ 
agement  features,  undertake  many  of 
the  functions  that  are  traditionally  the 
purview  of  console  operators. 

Today,  console  messages  scroll  so 
fast  that  no  one  operator  can  hope  to 
keep  up.  An  MVS  console  can  re¬ 


he  goal  of  achieving  unattended  operations 
represents  only  one  route  to  a  greater  end: 
running  the  center  as  well  as  possible 
for  as  little  as  possible . 


ceive  about  10,000  messages  an 
hour,  for  example.  Adding  consoles 
and  operators  to  handle  the  flood  of 
messages  is  one  solution,  but  that  re¬ 
sponse  is  no  longer  the  most  effi¬ 
cient. 

Automated  operators  and  console 
managers,  such  as  Goal  Systems  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.’s  OPS/MVS;  Candle 
Corp.’s  AF/Operator;  Auto- 
mate/MVC  and  Automate/XC  from 
Legent  Corp.;  Computer  Associates 
International  Inc.’s  CA-Opera;  Auto- 
Operator  from  Boole  &  Babbage;  4th 
Dimension  Software  Inc.’s  Control- 
O;  and  Software  Engineering  of 
America’s  ODDS/MVS  can  reduce 
message  traffic  about  50  percent. 


Messages  that  can’t  be  suppressed 
are  either  referred  to  operators  or, 
at  the  next  level  of  automation,  han¬ 
dled  by  the  automated  operator. 
Automated-operations  products  for 
DEC  systems  include  Tic  Software 
from  Votek  Products  Ltd.,  Sys- 
temetrics  Inc.  ’s  Sentry,  and  Fenestra 
Corp.’s  Unidocs. 

Console  management  is  essential 
to  achieving  unattended  operations. 
Today’s  dial-up  packages  are  capable 
of  contacting  operators  over  the 
phone  to  address  messages  the  auto¬ 
mated  operator  can’t  respond  to.  In 
some  cases,  operators  can  even  use 
the  phone’s  keypad  to  enter  com¬ 
mands  and  fix  problems  from  home. 


0** 


Another  data-center  automation 
tool  offering  a  high  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  is  report-management  soft¬ 
ware.  Goal  Systems’  Express  Deliv¬ 
ery  product,  for  example,  a  report- 
distribution  package,  separates  MVS 
system  output  into  individual  reports, 
adds  banner  pages  with  distribution 
instructions,  bundles  reports  by  end 
user  and  tracks  their  distribution. 
Some  systems  automatically  feed  pa¬ 
per  into  laser  printers,  burst  and 
stack  reports  anu  feed  the  reports 
into  shrink-wrap  machines.  Using  re¬ 
port-management  tools,  data  centers 
can  control  the  distribution  process 
so  that  each  user  receives  only  as 
much  of  each  report  as  he  or  she 
really  needs. 

Report-distribution  packages  are 
frequently  accompanied  by  full¬ 
screen  viewing  options  that  allow  us¬ 
ers  to  look  at  reports  online,  saving 
printing  costs.  Report-balancing  soft¬ 
ware,  another  component  of  report 
management,  conserves  printer  time, 
paper  and  CPU  time  by  helping  to 
ensure  that  reports  that  don’t  bal¬ 


ance  correctly  won’t  run  through  to 
the  end  of  the  print  process. 

Products  to  manage  tape  systems 
were  among  the  first  products  on  the 
market,  and  most  data  centers  are  al¬ 
ready  using  tape-management  soft¬ 
ware.  The  newer  offerings,  from 
companies  including  Storage  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  Memorex,  include  robotic  li¬ 
brary  units.  Storage  Technology’s 
robotic  unit,  a  12-sided  silo  capable 
of  housing  approximately  6,000  18- 
track  cartridges,  can  hold  1.2  tera¬ 
bytes  of  data  in  what  the  company 
calls  “nearline”  storage.  The  unit 
mounts  a  tape  automatically  in  about 
30  seconds,  providing  much  quicker 
access  to  data  than  archival  storage. 
Maintaining  data  on  library  tapes,  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  50  cents  per  mega¬ 
byte,  is  also  much  cheaper  than 
keeping  data  online,  which  can  cost 
about  $10  per  megabyte.  Up  to  16  of 
the  library  storage  modules  can  be 
interconnected. 

Robotic  library  units  can  interact 
with  report-management  packages  so 
that  reports  that  would  typically  be 


printed  or  accessed  online  can  be 
kept  in  the  library  where  they’re 
readily  available  to  users.  Moving  the 
reports  off  DASD  to  the  less  expen¬ 
sive  nearline  storage  can  yield  big 
savings. 

Environmental-monitoring  prod¬ 
ucts  are  another  late  addition  to  the 
automation  product  set.  The  environ¬ 
mental-monitoring  component  of  Sys- 
temetrics’  Sentry  product  can  alert 
managers  and  other  appropriate  par¬ 
ties  (the  fire  department,  for  in¬ 
stance)  to  large  and  small  environ¬ 
mental  problems  including  floods  and 
air-conditioning  failures. 

A  company  contemplating  an  auto¬ 
mation  project  should  first  make 
sure  it’s  using  its  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  effectively.  Products  often  go 
underutilized,  particularly  when  staffs 
are  short-handed  and  too  caught  up 
in  day-to-day  crises  to  sit  down  and 
learn  their  fine  points. 

Experts  suggest  that  the  biggest, 
most-obvious  data-center  problems 
should  be  targeted  first.  After  ad- 
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dressing  the  glaring  problems  (and 
reaping  the  greatest  returns  for  the 
company’s  investments),  the  IS  ex¬ 
ecutive  can  start  identifying  minor 
operations  that  automation  products 
might  accomplish  more  efficiently 
than  people. 

Data-center  automation  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  having  more  in  common  with 
evolution  than  revolution.  Most  shops 
don’t  start  out  with  a  goal  of  achiev¬ 
ing  completely  unattended  oper¬ 
ations.  Setting  lofty  goals  can  lead  to 
disillusionment.  It’s  better  to  start 
small  and  work  with  short-term 
schedules  and  deadlines.  Experi¬ 
enced  managers  suggest  working 
within  a  time  frame  of  one  to  three 
months. 

Some  shops  start  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  console  messages  and 
automating  responses  to  those  that 
require  simple  reactions.  It’s  a  lengthy 
process.  Automation  packages  aren’t 
like  some  software  products  that  the 
staff  can  install  and  run  within  min¬ 
utes  or  hours.  Most  products  require 
written  command  libraries  telling  the 
software  how  to  respond  to  events 
that  people  used  to  manage. 

Since  it’s  easy  to  get  bogged  down 
in  the  process  of  writing  rules — some 
programs  can  have  between  1,200  to 
1,500  commands — it’s  important  to 
select  a  product  that  staff  can  work 
with  easily.  It  may  be  best  to  avoid 
products  that  require  users  to  write 
rules  in  a  programming  language 
(typically  REXX,  IBM’s  standard  ap¬ 
plications  language).  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  (although  perhaps  not  the  least 
expensive)  products  on  the  market 
today  use  4GLs  and  provide  simple 
interfaces  that  allow  operators  to  fill 
in  the  blanks  as  an  alternative  to 
writing  code. 

Mustering  support  for  data-center 
automation  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  considerations.  Since  it  isn’t 
easy  to  fund  and  implement  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  resistance  from  management, 
data-center  staff  or  the  end-user 
community  can  easily  derail  automa¬ 
tion  plans. 

In  traditional  organizations  where 
managers’  status  (as  well  as  raises 
and  promotions)  may  be  based  on  the 
number  of  people  who  report  to 
them,  data-center  managers  may  be 
lukewarm  about  projects  that  prom¬ 
ise  to  keep  staff  levels  down.  This  is 


Mm  shops  dont 

start  out  with  a  goal  of 
achieving  completely 
unattended  operations . 
Setting  lofty  goals  can 
lead  to 

disillusionment . 


something  that  upper  management 
needs  to  address.  However,  some 
data-center  managers  say  that  upper 
management  is  often  the  biggest 
stumbling  block  to  successful  automa¬ 
tion.  And  while  much  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  need  to  win 
data-center  staff  support,  these  days, 
skeletal  data-center  staffs  over¬ 
whelmed  with  work  often  welcome 
automation. 

Certainly,  operators  who’ll  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  completing  a 
project  can’t  be  expected  to  dispatch 
it  with  any  sense  of  urgency,  but 
most  data-center  operators  don’t  fear 
losing  their  jobs.  Some,  like  many  of 
us,  resist  change.  Not  surprisingly, 
new  data  centers  find  it  easier  to 
automate  their  operations  than  estab¬ 
lished  shops.  There  are  no  old  habits 
to  break  or  new  procedures  to  adjust 
to.  In  either  case,  data-center  staff 
should  be  included  in  the  automation 
project,  and  workers’  jobs  should  not 
be  changed  without  consulting  them. 

Most  sites  that  now  have  automa¬ 
tion  have  purchased  the  components 
of  their  package  from  different  ven¬ 
dors,  but  there  are  advantages  to 
purchasing  all  of  your  automation 
products  from  one  vendor.  For  one 
thing,  staff  members  won’t  have  to 
tackle  a  learning  curve  every  time 
they  encounter  a  new  product.  How¬ 
ever,  because  vendors  excel  in  differ¬ 
ent  product  areas,  it’s  difficult  to  get 
the  best  of  everything  from  one 
source. 

To  secure  support  for  purchasing 
decisions,  the  IS  executive  should 
know  what  payback  to  expect  from 
each  automation  product  he  or  she 
selects.  How  much  is  currently  being 
spent  to  accomplish  operations  man¬ 
ually?  How  long  will  it  be  before  the 
product  pays  for  itself? 


One  way  to  maintain  support  at  ev¬ 
ery  level  is  to  monitor  and  publicize 
the  company’s  automation  successes. 
Experienced  data-center  managers 
suggest  monitoring  the  system  be¬ 
fore  automation  is  up  and  running  in 
order  to  have  a  benchmark  to  work 
with.  Some  automation  products  can 
be  installed  in  monitor  mode  and 
used  to  collect  the  necessary  statis¬ 
tics.  Later,  after  working  with  a 
product,  the  “before”  picture  can  be 
contrasted  with  the  results.  Once  IS 
has  demonstrated  the  results  of  auto¬ 
mating  a  few  operations,  getting  sup¬ 
port  for  subsequent  projects  will  be 
easier,  with  other  automation  suc¬ 
cesses  sure  to  follow. 

Automation  packages  don’t  always 
work  well.  They  aren’t  intuitive.  For 
example,  if  one  job  is  conflicting  with 
another  and  the  programmed  re¬ 
sponse  is  to  cancel  one  of  the  jobs, 
the  automation  product  may  cancel 
the  wrong  one  because  it  doesn’t 
know  which  is  more  important.  But 
products  are  now  emerging  that  can 
manage  complex  situations  as  well  as 
isolated  events.  Automated  perfor¬ 
mance  software  from  companies  such 
as  Candle  Corp.  uses  a  knowledge- 
based  approach  to  problem  solving, 
helping  to  ensure  that  the  site’s 
equipment  will  run  as  well  as  it  can. 

In  the  future,  A.  I. -based  products 
may  be  able  to  observe  a  system, 
pinpoint  problem  areas  and  figure  out 
how  to  fix  them — all  without  human 
intervention.  For  example,  if  an  auto¬ 
mation  product  repeatedly  sees  a 
network  line  going  down,  and  an  op¬ 
erator  consistently  enters  the  same 
commands  to  fix  it,  the  product  will 
create  an  application  to  mimic  the  op¬ 
erator’s  actions. 

That  may  not  be  in  the  cards  this 
year,  but  pretty  soon,  the  face  of 
data  processing  will  change  for  good. 
When  state-of-the-art  expert  sys¬ 
tems  and  artificial  intelligence  come 
together  in  automation  tools  that  can 
run  on  PC  platforms,  data  centers 
will  have  more  powerful  tools  to  work 
with.  Some  mundane  chores  will  al¬ 
ways  be  left  for  human  hands,  al¬ 
though  I’m  sure  that  somewhere, 
someone  is  perfecting  a  robot  to  fix 
paper  jams.  ES] 


Lucie  Juneau  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  living  in  Salem,  Mass. 
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Wrong. 

Just  let  AT&T  International 
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for  those  who  don’t  have  the  trans¬ 
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Around-the-clock,  our 
Network  Control  Center  assures 
your  packets  of  data  maximum 
through-put  with  minimum  delays, 
thanks  to  the  almost  exclusive  use 
of  terrestrial  facilities. 

That  means  fast  call  set-up 
times,  virtually  error-free  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  because  you’re  sharing 
network  elements  with  multiple 
users,  very  low  costs. 
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HUMAN  FACTORS 


The  Skills  Crisis 


American  business  is 
fiddling  while  a  steady 
decline  in  workforce 
skills  threatens  to  burn 
away  its  competitive 
edge 

BY  MICHAEL  BEHAR 


Over  35  million  Americans  will 
have  to  improve  their  abili¬ 
ties  in  order  to  meet  the  la¬ 
bor  needs  of  the  year  2000, 
according  to  a  report  com¬ 
piled  by  the  prestigious  Hudson  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Washington  in  1987.  “Work¬ 
force  2000:  Work  and  Workers  for 
the  21st  Century”  defined  the  term 
“skills  gap”  and  made  some  ominous 
labor-market  predictions.  Since  then, 
various  macroeconomic  studies,  pro¬ 
jections  and  anecdotal  reports  have 
strongly  supported  the  view  that  a 
workplace-skills  crisis  is  brewing. 
Collectively,  in  the  media  and  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  education  forums,  we  talk 
as  if  we  were  in  the  midst  of  this  cri¬ 
sis.  Yet  individually,  most  managers 
and  organizations  continue  to  conduct 
business  as  usual,  as  if  there  were  no 
crisis  at  all. 

According  to  the  authors  of 
“Workforce  2000,”  the  number  of 
jobs  requiring  higher  levels  of  skills 
will  continue  to  grow  much  faster 
than  those  requiring  lower  skill  lev¬ 


els.  At  the  same  time,  changing  de¬ 
mographics  and  other  factors  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  that  minority  workers 
(including  immigrants),  among  whom 
serious  deficiencies  in  “foundation 
skills”  are  most  widespread,  fill  al¬ 
most  60  percent  of  the  21  million  new 
jobs  that  are  expected  to  be  created 
between  1986  and  2000. 

The  situation  appears  even  more 
bleak  when  these  two  trends  are 
coupled  with  observations  of  our  fal¬ 
tering  and  dysfunctional  education 
system.  Consider  the  following: 

■  On  international  tests  of  educa¬ 
tional  attainment,  American  students 
have  a  consistent  and  firm  hold  on 
the  bottom  rankings.  (U.S.  eighth- 
graders  ranked  16th  out  of  20  in  ge¬ 
ometry  tests,  and  the  average  Japa¬ 
nese  student  scores  higher  in 
advanced  math  than  the  top  5  per¬ 
cent  of  American  students.) 

■  Over  60  percent  of  all  high- 
school  seniors  cannot  write  a  basic 
letter  seeking  employment,  nor  can 
they  correctly  total  a  lunch  bill  or  cal¬ 
culate  the  tip.  Moreover,  about  25 
million  adults  in  the  U.S.  are  func¬ 
tionally  illiterate. 

■  Each  year,  more  than  25  percent 
of  our  nation’s  students  (over  1  mil¬ 
lion)  drop  out  before  completing  high 
school.  About  half  of  the  dropouts 
enter  the  workforce. 

■  Of  those  students  who  graduate 
from  high  school,  about  50  percent 
go  on  to  college;  however,  more  than 
45  percent  of  the  students  and  adults 
who  enter  college  drop  out  before 
receiving  a  degree. 

■  We  have  no  national  system  of 
setting  high  academic  standards  for 
non-college-bound  students  or  for 
certifying  their  educational  prepared¬ 
ness  for  work. 

■  We  do  not  foster  adult  learning — 
only  15  percent  of  American  workers 
take  courses  in  any  given  year  com¬ 
pared  to  25  percent  of  Canadian 
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workers  and  over  90  percent  of  Japa¬ 
nese  workers. 

The  “Workforce  2000”  report  set 
off  alarm  bells  in  corporate  cor¬ 
ridors  around  the  country.  Yet  a 
new  study  has  uncovered  a  set  of 
puzzling  facts.  Conducted  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the 
American  Workforce  and  reported  by 
the  National  Center  on  Education  and 
the  Economy  in  Washington,  it  in¬ 
cludes  extensive  interviews  about 
workplace  issues.  More  than  2,000 
individuals — from  senior  executives 
to  frontline  supervisors — were  inter¬ 
viewed  from  over  550  companies. 
Only  a  very  small  minority  (5  per¬ 
cent)  of  those  interviewed  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  skills  shortage. 

The  study — entitled  “America’s 
Choice:  High  Skills  or  Low 
Wages!” — showed  little  concern  that 
technology  or  any  other  factor  would 
cause  major  increases  in  skill  require¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  this  is  because  new 
technology  can  drive  work  redesign 
that  either  raises  or  lowers  job-skill 
requirements.  For  instance,  a  com¬ 
puter  can  be  used  to  expand  the  in¬ 
formation  available  to  a  worker,  thus 
increasing  responsibilities,  or  it  can 
be  used  to  standardize  procedures 
and  limit  responses,  thus  decreasing 
worker  responsibilities  and  the  need 
for  judgment. 

The  choice  of  which  path  to  take 
depends  largely  upon  the  attitudes 
and  values  of  those  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  redesigning  the  work.  These 
attitudes,  in  turn,  are  influenced  by 
corporate  cultural  factors  associated 
with  risk  and  the  worth  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  The  vast  majority  of  businesses 
surveyed  reported  plans  to  automate 
existing  work,  but  no  plans  to  make 
major  work  redesigns. 

The  authors  predicted  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  rough  equilibrium  between 
labor-force  skills  and  job  require¬ 
ments — an  equilibrium  maintained  by 
“de-skilling”  jobs  more  often  than 
“up-skilling”  workers. 

Comparing  the  facts  and  projec¬ 
tions  in  “Workforce  2000”  with  those 
in  “America’s  Choice,”  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  ask,  “Is  there  really  a  crisis  in 
the  workplace?”  The  answer  is  an 
emphatic  “yes!”  In  fact,  the  crisis  is 
deeper  than  originally  envisioned,  in- 
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volving  our  fundamental  work  pro¬ 
cesses  and  our  ability  to  compete  in 
the  world  market.  The  great  cartoon 
philosopher,  Pogo,  said  it  best:  “We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
us.” 

Unlike  work  automation,  which  is 
based  on  the  familiar  and  comfortable 
model  of  mass  production,  work  re¬ 
design  presents  a  painful  paradigm 
shift.  While  work  automation  creates 
some  training  and  skills  challenges, 
real  gains  are  usually  quickly  dupli¬ 
cated  by  competitors.  We  are  not  the 
only  country  trying  to  maintain  high 
living  standards  while  competing  with 
low-wage  nations.  If  we  opt  for  work 
automation,  we  will  undoubtedly  per¬ 
petuate  our  slow  rate  of  productivity 
growth,  our  growth  in  real  wages  will 
continue  to  fall  behind  that  of  our  in¬ 
ternational  trade  partners,  and  jobs 
will  continue  to  move  to  low-wage 
countries  while  our  imports  increase 
and  our  trade  balances  worsen. 

Work  automation  is  not  a  viable 
long-term  option.  It  may  not  even  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  What  is 
required  is  work  redesign  aimed  at 
transforming  each  corporation  into  a 
high-performance  work  organization. 
And  work  redesign,  at  a  minimum, 
requires  that  which  we  do  not  have 
today  and,  given  an  unchanged  edu¬ 
cational  system,  that  which  we  will 
not  have  tomorrow:  a  skilled  and  lit¬ 
erate  workforce. 

The  challenge  to  create  this  work¬ 
force  must  be  met  simultaneously  at 
a  national  level,  with  the  creation  and 
adoption  of  new  policies  and  incen¬ 
tives,  and  at  a  corporate  level,  with 
the  fostering  of  organizational  innova¬ 
tion. 


“AMERICA  2000:  An  Education 
Strategy”  describes  the  President’s 
ideas  for  the  redesign  of  our  public- 
education  system.  It  calls  for  devel¬ 
oping  standards  for  each  of  five  core 
subject  areas,  with  a  nationwide  ex¬ 
amination  system  tied  to  the  stan¬ 
dards;  determining  how  one  or  more 
electronic  networks  might  be  used  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education;  and 
developing  standards  for  private-sec¬ 
tor  skills  and  “skill  certificates.”  Call 
800  USA-LEARN  to  obtain  a  copy. 

“What  Work  Requires  of  Schools: 
A  Scans  Report  for  America  2000” 
examines  the  needs  of  the  workplace 
and  whether  young  people  are  being 
prepared  to  meet  those  needs.  It  de¬ 
fines  the  required  skills  and  proposes 
acceptable  levels  of  proficiency  for 
them.  Call  800  788-SKILLS  for  a 
copy. 

There  are  a  number  of  initiatives 
that  companies  can  take  on  their 
own. 

■  Consider  entering  into  an  educa¬ 
tional  partnership  with  a  nearby  uni¬ 
versity,  community  college  or  high 
school.  There  are  several  excellent 
organizations  that  can  help  you  get 
started:  Cities  in  Schools  Inc.  (703 
519-8999);  Work,  Achievement,  Val¬ 
ues  and  Education  (WAVE)  Inc.  (202 
484-0103);  and  the  National  Acade¬ 
my  Foundation  (212  754-0040). 

■  Initiate  a  departmentwide  or 
companywide  examination  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams.  These  probably  evolved  on  a 
patchwork  basis  and  may  be  inconsis¬ 
tent  or  unresponsive  to  the  needs  of 
adult  learners. 

■  Explore  alternatives  to  class¬ 
room-delivered  training.  Distance 
learning  is  one  alternative.  Nova- 
NET,  a  national  distance-education 
network,  provides  lessons  in  over  150 
subject  areas.  It  also  offers  electron¬ 
ic  mail  and  bulletin  boards  for  com¬ 
munication  among  instructors,  learn¬ 
ers  and  peer  tutors.  (For  more 
information  call  203  254-8066.) 

These  ideas  should  be  sufficient  to 
get  you  started.  Remember,  it  is  too 
late  in  the  day  to  do  nothing.  Act 
now;  the  workplace  crisis  is  real.  Eg 


Michael  Behar  is  chief  executive  officer 
of  University  Communications  Inc.  in 
Westport,  Conn. 
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The  Shell  Game 


Color  My  World 


CIOs  whose  efforts  to  imple¬ 
ment  client/server  computing 
have  been  hampered  by 
kludgy  software  integration  may 
speed  their  progress  with  a  new 
set  of  modifiable  application  shells 
from  Quintus  Corp.  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  The  Quintus  WorkPro  suite 
of  products  facilitates  the  access, 
use  and  management  of  informa¬ 
tion  across  a  distributed  network 
via  a  point-and-click  user  interface 
and  high-speed  data  links  to  serv¬ 
ers  and  networks.  The  application 
shells — for  software-bug  tracking, 
customer  support,  telephone  mes¬ 
saging,  sales -lead  tracking  and 
product-repair  processing — pro¬ 
vide  the  integration  layer  that  al¬ 
lows  companies  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  existing  software  and 
databases.  Each  Quintus  WorkPro 
application  works  with  a  report 
writer,  electronic  mail  and  an  ac¬ 
tivity  manager.  Process-control 
commands  can  be  implemented 
easily  in  each  module  to  customize 
it  to  the  needs  of  the  business. 

The  applications  run  on  high- 
powered  technical  workstation  lines 
from  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
IBM,  MIPS  and  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  and  are  priced  at  $25,000  to 
$100,000  per  application.  Quintus 
can  be  reached  at  415  813-3800. 


Nothing  in  the  business  world  is  ever  black  and  white;  now  business  presentations  don’t 
have  to  be  either.  By  combining  Proxima  Corp.’s  new  color  LCD  projection  panel 
with  an  overhead  projector,  users  can  create  images  in  up  to  24,389  colors. 

The  panel,  called  “Ovation,”  uses  active-matrix  technology  to  display  charts,  graphs, 
computer  animation  and  full-motion  TV  video.  The  latter  is  enabled  by  a  video  interface, 
eliminating  the  need  for  an  add-in  computer  video  card  or  external  adapter  boxes. 

Ovation  also  permits  the  connec¬ 
tion  of  loudspeakers.  The  sound  lev¬ 
el  from  a  VCR  or  other  audio  source 
can  be  adjusted  using  a  hand-held  re¬ 
mote.  For  an  interactive  presenta¬ 
tion,  Proxima  offers  a  pointer  sys¬ 
tem  called  Cyclops,  which  acts  like  a 
cordless  mouse.  Users  can  pull  down 
menus,  select  menu  items,  click  on 
“hot”  buttons  and  perform  other 
mouse  operations  directly  on  the 
projected  image. 

Ovation  has  a  suggested  retail 
price  of  $8,495.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  call  619  457-5500. 


Speaking  Up  for  the  Disabled _ 

A  company  called  Dragon  Systems  Inc.  is  breathing  some  new  fire  into  old  ideas  about 
the  way  people  use  computers.  Thanks  to  IBM  VoiceType,  which  is  based  on  a 
Dragon-developed  product,  the  inability  to  operate  a  keyboard  is  no  longer  a  barrier 
to  using  PCs.  The  multimedia  speech-recognition  product  allows  users  to  work  with  DOS, 
word -processing,  database  and  spreadsheet  applications  by  dictation. 

VoiceType  adjusts  to  each  individual’s  speech  patterns  and  language  usage,  storing 
unique  pronunciations  for  future  recognition,  and  includes  a  7,000-word  active  vocabulary 
that  allows  for  up  to  2,000  user-specified  words  and  commands.  Developed  by  IBM’s 
Special  Needs  Group  in  conjunction  with  Dragon  Systems,  the  product  runs  on  IBM’s  PS/ 
2  and  costs  $3, 185.  For  more  information  call  800  825-5897. 


Easy  Does  It 

It’s  the  simple  things  that  make  life  worth  living;  unfortunately,  distributed  computing 
isn’t  one  of  them.  However,  a  new  group  of  products  designed  to  simplify  distributed- 
application  development  may  offer  some  solace  to  despairing  IS  managers. 

The  Netwise  System  from  Netwise  Inc. ,  is  a  family  of  three-tier  application-networking 
products  spanning  desktops,  minis  and  mainframes.  Based  on  ISO  standards,  the  Netwise 
System  uses  code-generation  technology  and  a  transport-independent  library  interface  to 
transparently  join  applications  across  diversely  configured  networks. 

According  to  the  company,  the  Netwise  System  extends  the  existing  stand-alone  pro¬ 
gram  structure  to  work  over  a  network,  thus  easing  the  migration  to  distributed  applica¬ 
tions  while  preserving  existing  investments  in  applications  and  hardware.  Furthermore,  by 
providing  one  interface  to  the  application  programmer,  the  products  increase  the  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  applications  as  they  are  distributed  and  eliminate  the  need  to  rewrite  applications 
each  time  the  network  configuration  changes. 

The  Netwise  System  works  on  most  operating  systems  and  supports  a  variety  of  plat¬ 
forms  and  architectures  including  Sun,  DEC,  CICS/MVS  and  LU6.2/APPC.  For  pricing 
information  call  303  442-8280. 
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In  a  courtroom, anything  will  fly 
if  a  scientist  testifies  to  it. 


Getting  hit  by  an  umbrella  causes  breast  cancer.  Environ¬ 
mental  pollution  causes  AIDS.  Who  proclaims  such 
absurdities?  Expert  witnesses.  One  even  testified  on  behalf 
of  a  soothsayer  who  lost  her  ‘powers’  after  a  CAT  scan. 

A  jury  awarded  her  a  million  dollars. 

Such  quackery,  known  as  junk  science,  allows  ‘experts’  to 
present  their  own  idiosyncratic  views  in  court.  Where  lawyers 
count  on  them  to  support  theories  ridiculed  by  serious 
researchers.  According  to  a  July  8th  cover  story  in  Forbes, 
this  alliance  ends  up  costing  consumers 
and  companies  billions.  While  making 
millions  for  law  firms. 

What  can  be  done  about  such  scienti- 
[  fic  bamboozlement?  Forbes  thinks 

iA 


American  judges  should  do  what  European  judges  do: 
Appoint  their  own  unbiased  experts. 

Forbes  points  out  how  the  mass  media  has  fostered  the 
growth  of  junk  science  and  tells  why  it  should  be  junked. 
It’s  this  kind  of  gutsy,  insightful  reporting  that  brings  us 
far  more  long-term  subscribers  than  either  Business  Week 
or  Fortune.  Strong  editorial  also  attracts  advertisers. 

Small  wonder  that  only  one  magazine,  a  weekly,  carried 
more  ad  pages  last  year  than 
biweekly  Forbes. 

Want  your  ads  to  reach  new 
heights?  Run  them  in  Forbes. 

The  magazine  that  always  has 
more  meat  to  it. 


No  guts.  No  story. 


Forbes 

Capitalist Tool 

Forbes  Magazine -60  Fifth  Ave  NY.  NY  10011 


EVENTS 


Strategic  Systems 
Development 

Marriott  Financial  Center,  New 
York 

November  12  &  13 
Omni  Hotel,  Philadelphia 
November  14  &  15 
Information  Engineering  Systems 
Corp. 

703  739-2242 

This  seminar  is  designed  for 
information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  and  senior  business 
executives  who  are  interested 
in  integrating  information 
technology  with  corporate 
strategic  planning.  Day  one 
focuses  on  strategic  systems 
development  and  day  two  on 
the  implementation  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Engineering  meth¬ 
odology.  Additional  locations 
are  offered.  Registration  fee: 
$995. 

GUIDE  81:  Building  Solutions 
for  Tomorrow  . . .  Today 

New  Orleans  Hilton  Riverside  and 
Towers,  New  Orleans 
November  1 7-22 
GUIDE  International  Corp. 

312  644-6610 

Featured  are  over  1,200  tech¬ 
nical  and  management  ses¬ 
sions  on  IS  management  is¬ 
sues,  including  application 


development,  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  systems  software  and 
end-user  office  systems. 
Member  companies  meet  to 
exchange  ideas  and  focus  on 
computer  solutions  and  future 
product  needs.  Registration 
fees:  $295-$330. 

2nd  International  Conference 
on  Applications  of  Software 
Measurement 

Marriott' s  Orlando  World  Center, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

November  11-14 

Data  Processing  Management 

Association,  Education 

Foundation  and  Software  Quality 

Engineering 

904  268-8639 

ASM  ’91  focuses  on  strategies 
and  techniques  to  help  practi¬ 
tioners  use  software  measure¬ 
ment  to  do  their  jobs  more  ef¬ 
fectively.  The  conference 
explores  why  success  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  practitioner  has  been 
elusive  and  how  to  shape 
strategies  that  can  be  used  to 
build  practitioner  support. 
Featured  are  pre-conference 
tutorials,  tool  and  services  ex¬ 
position,  resource  library  and 
talks  by  industry  leaders. 
Registration  fees:  $295-$895. 
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•  Were  they  unable  to 
communicate  their 
strategies? 

•  Did  they  make 
uninformed  technology 
decisions? 

•  Were  they  overwhelmed 
by  the  issues? 

Makes  You  Wonder 
About  The  Advice 
They  Were  Getting. 

As  a  subsidiary  of  International 
Data  Group,  the  world's 
leading  supplier  of  information 
on  information  technology, 
Technology  Investment  Strategies 
Corporation  is  uniquely  positioned 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of 
research  and  consulting  services 
dealing  with  the  most  critical 
information  technology  issues  of 
the  day. 

Experienced  and  well- 
connected  within  the  information 
systems  community,  TISC  is 
responsive  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  clients  we  serve.  What  they 
expect  from  us  is  a  perspective 
they  can  turn  into  action,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  we  deliver. 

Take  the  time  to  get  to  know 
us.  We’d  like  to  send  you  our 
videotape,  Technology 
Crossroads:  Placing  Your  Bets. 

For  your  free  copy,  phone 
1-800-726-TISC. 

‘Source:  Computerworld  article,  February  1991 

Technology  Investment 
~  Strategies  Corporation 

- ^  AN  IDG  COMPANY 


CONFERENCE  CALL 


QUESTION:  Do  your  quality  efforts  involve 
using  IT  to  get  closer  to  your  customers? 

If  so,  how? 


In  an  age  when  a 
company’s  quality  is 
more  often  defined  by 
customer  satisfaction 
than  by  internal 
measures,  businesses 
are  extending  their 
networks  to  offer 
customers  more 
information  and  services. 


Vincent  L.  Morrotti 

General  manager,  information 
systems,  for  Mercedes-Benz  of 
North  America  Inc.,  in  Mont- 
vale,  N.J.,  a  $4  billion  US.  im¬ 
porter  and  distributor  of  Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz  automobiles  and 
spare  parts 

LL  Our  direct  customer  is  our 
dealer.  There  are  over  420 
franchised  Mercedes-Benz 
automobile  dealers  in  the 
U.S.,  and  we  are  responsible 
to  them  for  the  delivery  of  our 
vehicles  and  spare  parts, 
training  and  service.  We  [are 
very  aware]  that  the  business 
plan  comes  first,  and  then  we 
marry  the  technology  to  the 
business  plan.  For  instance, 
we  have  implemented  an  elec¬ 
tronic  parts  catalog  system  at 
our  dealerships.  It’s  a  touch¬ 
screen  system  that  allows  em¬ 
ployees  to  display  images  of 
parts.  They  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  part,  such  as 
whether  it’s  in  stock,  and  then 
go  to  the  next  screen  to  gen¬ 
erate  an  order  for  it.  Even  in¬ 
experienced  personnel  can 
use  it.  The  system  is  linked  to 
our  dealer  communications 
system,  called  MB-NET. 
Dealers  can  also  submit  their 
warranty  claims-processing 
directly  to  us  electronically. 

“Also,  as  cars  are  import¬ 
ed — and  prior  to  distributing 
[them]  to  our  dealers — we 
check  the  quality  of  the  vehi¬ 
cles  at  one  of  our  five  vehicle 
preparation  centers  here  in 


the  United  States.  The  vehi¬ 
cles  themselves  are  bar  cod¬ 
ed.  We  scan  them  and  send 
them  down  a  production  line. 
Using  an  information  process¬ 
ing  system,  we  make  final  in¬ 
spection  and  quality  checks. 
Workshop  scheduling  for 
modifications  is  automatically 
done.  All  of  the  vehicles  that 
are  designated  for  immediate 
sale  by  our  dealers  are  flagged 
by  the  system,  and  they  are 
the  first  through  the  line. 

Then  the  vehicles  are  loaded 
on  carriers  and  shipped  out  to 
our  dealers.  11 

John  T.  Kohler 

Senior  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  administrative  services  at 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp .  in  Dallas 

U  We  ’re  doing  several  things 
to  allow  us  to  get  closer  to  our 
[retail]  customers  and  improve 
the  quality  of  our  service.  The 
major  thing  is  that  we  have  a 
total  integration  of  supply- 
chain  management,  from 
warehousing,  complete  order 
cycle  and  complete  produc¬ 
tion-planning  cycle,  making 
extensive  use  of  EDI  for  the 
entry  of  orders.  From  our  ma¬ 
jor  customers  we  receive 
point-of-sale  data,  which  al¬ 
lows  us  to  automatically  re¬ 
plenish  stock.  We  also  per¬ 
form  analysis  of  POS  data  and 
commercially  available  mar¬ 
keting  information  to  help  our 
customers  manage  shelf  space 
and  stock  outs. 

“We  are  also  making  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  EDI  to  be  more 
cost  effective  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  area,  including  load  ten¬ 
dering,  freight  payment,  de¬ 
livery  verification,  quality 
review,  automatic  routing  and 
auditing  freight  bills.  We  keep 
all  the  information  in  a  data¬ 
base,  which  is  continually  up¬ 
dated.  The  efficiency  comes 
through  the  ability  to  tender  a 
load  and  then  update  the  data¬ 
base  for  actual  cost. 


“The  common  thread  to  our 
customer  service  is  integra¬ 
tion.  We  maintain  a  complete 
loop  with  EDI.  It  would  be 
possible  to  provide  the  same 
services  without  integration, 
but  not  with  the  same  level  of 
efficiency.  11 

Alan  E.  Smit 

Vice  president,  information  ser¬ 
vices  division,  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  of  Virginia  in  Richmond 

LL  One  thing  we’re  doing  is 
trying  to  make  use  of  voice 
response  to  provide  a  more 
efficient  method  of  getting  an¬ 
swers  to  customers’  ques¬ 
tions.  The  issue  is  trying  to 
balance  efficiency  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  customers. 
Some  people  get  intimidated 
talking  to  a  computer  and  oth¬ 
ers  find  it  difficult  to  maneuver 
through  a  voice-response 
application. 

“Our  customers  also  in¬ 
clude  the  businesses  or 
groups  that  get  insurance 
from  us.  We’re  looking  at  EDI 
to  help  these  customers  input 
membership  updates  and  im¬ 
prove  their  responses  to  their 
employee  ranks. 

“Another  thing  we’re  just 


starting  to  look  at  is  insurance 
ATMs,  more  traditionally 
called  kiosks.  Subscribers  can 
use  them  to  inquire  about 
benefits  or  possibly  submit 
claims.  We’re  just  starting  to 
investigate  where  the  technol¬ 
ogy  stands  and  assess  the  de¬ 
mand  for  [it]  in  our  market. 
This  is  a  pretty  clear  example 
of  the  technology  being  there, 
but  we  have  to  find  out  if  we 
have  a  need  for  it. 

“We’re  also  exploring 
whether  we  can  provide  data 
access  to  our  customers — 
specifically  to  groups.  We  may 
be  able  to  provide  them  the 
data  in  files  or  spreadsheets, 
or  allow  them  to  access  data¬ 
bases  on  memberships  and 
claims.  We  are  looking  at  this 
as  an  area  where  we  can  im¬ 
prove  our  service. 

“We  have  multiple  custom¬ 
ers  and  each  has  a  different 
set  of  needs.  The  delicate  bal¬ 
ance  is  not  to  lose  the  human 
touch  while  still  improving  the 
service.  11 


Readers  are  invited  to  suggest 
Conference  Call  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  Senior  Writer  Meghan  O’Leary 
at  800  343-4935,  ext.  4733,  or  by 
fax  at  508  872-0618. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BACHRUN  LOMELE 


MAT/COBOL  defines  the 

meaning  of  statiif 'analyzer ! 

sta*tic  an»a*lyz*er  (stat’ik  an'e-liz-r)  n.  1.  A  computer 
program  that  analyzes  and  diagnoses  other  computer 
programs  producing  diagnostics  and  documentation  signif- 


2.  MAT/COBOL  (see).  3.  A  program  that  analyzes  many 
dialects  of  a  particular  programming  language.  4.  A 
computer  program  that  extracts  critical  information  from 
other  computer  programs  without  changing  them  in  any 
way.  5.  A  computer  program  that  diagnoses  program 
elements  used  without  a  value,  circular  calling  within  a 
system,  hidden  perform  traps,  and  more,  and  provides  name, 
file,  and  Copy  file  cross-reference  tables  for  entire  systems. 


Contact  SAIC  for  information 
on  MAT/COBOL,  the  most 
cost-effective  method  available 
to  achieve  control  over  your 
COBOL  investment. 
MAT/COBOL  brings  a  new 
level  of  diagnostic  and 
documentation  information  to 
every  aspect  of  your  data 
processing  operation.  Whether 
your  problems  are  with  appli¬ 
cations  development,  software 
maintenance,  data  base 


MAT/rnRiii. 
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management  system 
implementation,  program 
documentation,  re-hosting  or 
system  upgrades, 
MAT/COBOL’s  analytical 
capabilities  extract  every  bit  of 
valuable  information  from  your 
entire  COBOL  source  library, 
going  far  beyond  what 


compilers  and  configuration 
management  systems  provide. 
MAT/COBOL  sets  the  standard 
for  static  analyzers.  Others  may 
claim  static  analysis 
capabilities,  but  a  comparison 
will  show  MAT/COBOL  is 
without  peer. 

For  information  on  MAT/COBOL, 
call  SAIC  at  (703)  979-59 1 0 
and  ask  for  MAT/COBOL  sales. 


An  Employee-Owned  Company 


Imagine  a  perfect  fit 
between  digital  equipment  and  services. 


Imagine  the  competitive  edge  you’d  gain 
if  your  multiplexers  were  actually  “designed  to 
fit”  public  networks  and  take  full  advantage  of 
their  services.  Imagine  your  savings  if  you  could 
combine  public  carriers'  services  with  your 
private  network  to  form  a  hybrid  network  that 
increased  your  flexibility —  without  the  need  for 
costly  additional  interfaces. 

AT&T  Paradyne’s  ACCULINK™ 
multiplexers  were  developed  specifically  to  fit 
public  carriers'  framing  and  fomiatting 
specifications.  Our  compatibility  makes  it  easy 
for  you  to  take  advantage  of  powerful  network 
offerings  —  like  AT&T’s  ACCUNET®  Spectrum  of 
Digital  Services  (ASDS)  for  fractional  T1 ,  cost- 
effective  Subrate  Data  Multiplexing  (SDM),  or 


BMS-E,  for  dynamic  bandwidth  management. 
And,  because  ACCULINK  multiplexers 
interoperate  with  other  AT&T  Paradyne 
products,  like  the  COMSPHERElw  3600  Series 
DSUs,  as  easily  as  with  the  public  networks,  you 
gain  the  complete  digital  network  solution  you 
need  to  meet  your  strategic  business  goals  — 
from  one  company. 

So  if  you  think  the  ACCULINK 
multiplexer  sounds  like  a  perfect  fit  with  your 
requirements,  call  1  (800)  482-3333,  Ext.  312.  In 
Canada,  call  1  (416)  494-0453-  For  our  free 
booklet  that  describes  using  ASDS  for  fractional 
T1  solutions,  call  1  (800)  482-3333,  Ext.  313- 
Or,  fax  your  request  to  1  (813)  530-2103- 

Now,  imagine  one  company... 


AT&T  Paradyne 
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